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HERE are about seventeen hundred and fifty thousand children between the ages of ten and fifteen years em- 


ployed in the mines and factories of the United States. 


political future as any which exists. 


These true figures form as serious a menace to our 


The following article is certainly reliable, and quite as dispassionate as it is well 
to be in the face of conditions which may properly be called appalling. Photographs are convincing evidence. 


Those 


on the following pages were secured in spite of systematic opposition by the employers of child labor.—The Editors. 


N the face of such material prosperity 
assurrounds us, with matters weighty 
and trivial engrossing the attention 

of the framers of our laws, with the omni- 
present problem of immigration restric- 
tion always before us, with innumerable 
strikes and rumors of strikes ever fan- 
ning the flame of public sentiment, we 
are yet confronted with a problem that 
is practically lying dormant in our 
minds, the subject of childlabor. How 
many workingmen, especially those be- 
longing to trades unions and labor or- 
ganizations, are giving any thought to 
this matter? Are the members of soci- 
ety at large doing their duty to their fel- 
lowmen in regard to it? Do they real- 
ize its effects, for good or evil ? 

The alarming rapidity of the increase 
of this traffic in human flesh and blood 
has been so insidious as to have, like 
the rising tide of the sea, engulfed us 
before we discovered it. Child labor of 
the past and child labor of the present 
are two different problems. In the first 
instance the child was not considered as 
a ‘‘ wage-earner,’’ but was sent into the 
mills, the mines, and the factories for 
the purpose of learning a trade. Now- 
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adays he is sent into these hives of in- 
dustry to become an integral part of a 
machine, and as such is looked upon 
with no personal regard whatever. His 
employer has no interest in his welfare 
beyond what his productive capacity 
will bring forth. 

I do not wish to appear an alarmist 
upon this subject, but my observations 
in the so-called factory towns, as well as 
in all the cities in the country, induce 
me to call the attention of the working- 
men to the evils which will arise from 
the homicidal step that they are taking 
in forcing their immature children into 
the labor market. Undoubtedly the 
workingmen are largely at fault in this 
matter. They not only permit, but in- 
sist that their boysand girls should leave 
the public schools to gotowork. They 
are thus not only perpetrating a crime 
against these infants, but they are im- 
perilling the safety of the republic by 
stunting the mental growth of their chil- 
dren and foisting upon the community 
a large class of illiterates. 

Under modern conditions these chil- 
dren become the employees of a great 
corporation at an early age, and the‘r 
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whole environment is that of one par- 
ticular class. They derive their suste- 
nance from the mill or factory, and 
in turn, as consumers, they are fed by 
the corpora- 
tion. Finally 
they are bur- 
ied in a hos- 
pitable cor- 
poration 
graveyard, 
The factor- 
ies, the mines, 
the work- 
shops, and the 
great mercan- 
tile establish- 
ments of our 
country, teem 
with the labor 
of children. 
Some of them 
are of the age 
required by 
the laws of 
the State, but 
innumerable 
thousands are 
much below 
the limit these 
statutory laws 
provide for, 
and far, far 
below the 
limit which 
the laws of 
nature demand. There are few branches 
of our great industrial life which are 
not overcrowded with child labor. 
During the year 1890 there was a 
total of eight hundred and sixty thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-six 
children between the ages of ten and 
fifteen years at work in various gain- 
ful occupations in the United States. 
Alarming as these figures appear, I have 
been informed by Mr. William C. Hunt, 
chief statistician for population, that 
the report of the census office for the 
year 1900, when issued, will show that 
for the mainland of the United States, 
excluding Alaska and Hawaii, there 
were, approximately, ove million seven 
hundred and fifty thousand persons 
from ten to fifteen years of age, inclu- 
sive, teported as engaged in gainful 
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occupations. It will be well to inquire 
what has brought about this state of 
affairs. Are these children employed 
from the actual necessities of their par- 
ents, or as 
practical ne- 
cessities upon 
the part of 
their employ- 
ers in order to 
successfully 
conduct their 
business oper- 
ations upon 
a profit-mak- 
ing basis ? 
The intro- 
duction of so- 
called ‘‘labor- 
saving’’ ma- 
chinery is to 
a certain ex- 
tent responsi- 
ble for much 
of this kinder- 
garten labor. 
The whirring, 
buzzing, 
clanging, noi- 
sy machine 
which brings 
so many lux- 
uries to the 
rich and com- 
forts to the 
poor, has also 
played its part in this exploitation of 
labor. In the cotton and woolen mills 
there appears to be real need for labor 
of this character, and such legislation 
has prevailed in the New England 
States to curtail and minimize the 
evils that would surround these im- 
mature bodies and minds. But for all 
this there is a constant increase in 
the employment of children, for which 
the parent is to be censured. Instances 
are cited wherein the employment 
of the father and mother depended 
entirely upon the number of working 
children contained in the family cir- 
cle. Cases of this character relieve the 
parent from the responsibility, but cast 
it upon the employer. A weaver made 
application for work, and was refused 
for the reason that he was a single man. 























Children 


The next applicant was a man witha 
wife and five children—and they were 
all employed at once! ‘They were val- 
uable to the employer from the fact that 
the entire family were workers as we// 
as consumers. 

Much has been written of the factories 
in the Southern States, but authentic 
statistics of the government show that 
the State of Pennsylvaniaalone has many 
more of these little workers employed 
than have the combined Southern 
States. The data show specifically the 
States which are pushing this sort of 
material into their industrial and me- 
chanical life. Hundreds of thousands 
of little children are being defrauded of 
their American heritage—the right to a 
liberal education—by being compelled 
to work in the mills, the mines and the 
workshops, thus being stunted in body 
as well as in mind! Had not the trades 
unions and the various bodies of organ- 
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ized labor filed their protests years ago, 
and followed this up with legislative 
interference, this number would have 
been at least doubled. It now becomes 
the duty of each parent to see that 
there shall be no further in 
this class of laborers. 

I have seen parents in the mercantile 
and factory inspectors’ offices (in cities 
that have these officers), and listened to 
the varied excuses made by them for 
putting their little ones at work—and 
it is almost beyond comprehension how 
deliberately they will lie as to the ages 
of their offspring in order to bring them 
within the prescribed age-limit of the 
State. When the inspectors are incom- 
petent, or at least lax in the enforce- 
ment of the laws, there is no difficulty 
in the filling of men’s places with these 
little boys and girls in the factories and 
workshops at starvation wages, which 
is the prevailing rate of pay for child 
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breaker-boy"’ makes the most of what sunshine he has 
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Children 


labor. It is not necessary to quote 
statistics to prove the steady growth of 
this class of labor. Especially are the 
lately-landed immigrants and foreign- 
born citizens promoters of this infant 
industry. Each workable child is 
valued at so many dollars per head-— 
just like any other live stock—their en- 
tire value being based upon the wage- 
earning capacity of the child. 

There is little or no uniformity in the 
laws of the several States relative to 
child labor—what is legal in one State 
being quite the reverse in the next. 
Children under the age of fourteen 
years are forbidden by statutory en- 
actment to work in the factories, mills, 
mines or mercantile establishments of 
New York, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota and 
Missouri. Several States have restric- 
tions which cover the mining industries 
only—Arkansas, Idaho, Montana, Uteh 
and Washington prohibit those under 
fourteen years from this kind of work. 
Kansas prohibits children under twelve 
or sixteen years who cannot read nor 
write from mine working. Iowa, Mis- 
souri and West Virginia prohibit boys 
under twelve years from being so em- 
ployed, while Alabama tags along with 
an act which prohibits ‘‘ Children under 
ten years from working in mines.’’ 

The age-limit is minimized at thirteen 
years in the factories and mills of Penn- 
sylvania. In the coal mines they have 
two limitations for some unexplained 
reason—in the bituminous mining re- 
gions they may work at the age of 
fourteen; in the anthracite region the 
law allows a boy to work in the break- 
ers at the age of twelve ; and at the age 
of fourteen he is permitted to drive 
mules, and open and close the doors in 
the dark labyrinths of the mine. To 
the intelligent observer it must appear 
that these children are either very small 
for their age, or else there has been a 
gross mistake in the enumeration of 
many of them. The rumor is current in 
these great anthracite valleys that the 
parents are in the habit of swearing 
falsely about their children’s ages in 
order to get them employment, and to 
prove this I have the unsolicited testi- 
mony of a number of miners and mine 
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workers that ‘‘ they went to work in 
the mines at the age of from seven to 
nine years.’”’ 

Large numbers of these little boys are 
employed in the roaring dirty coal 
breakers picking the slate from the 
coal—and yet this labor could be largely 
dispensed with through the introduction 
of the automatic slate-pickers, should 
the coal-operators see fit. A few of 
these slate-pickers are in successful 
operation, so that it is not a matter of 
experiment. It may be possible that 
the flesh and blood machines are cheaper 
than the automatic ones, and are so held 
by the coal operators, which would ac- 
count for their limited use. No greater 
good could result from machinery than if 
it were to be used for the emancipation of 
these little wage-slaves, who are made 
to feel the pangs of poverty and the 
hardships of life in their most acute 
forms and become hardened to their 
condition with stolid indifference. There 
are many night schools provided by the 
school boards in the region, but they 
are slimly patronized, for a boy who 
has been whacking mules all day, or 
listening to the sullen roar of the endless 
breaker, is far too tired in body and 
mind to attempt study at night. He 
must sleep in order to furnish the neces- 
sary power to enable him to attend to his 
next day’s toil. It is no pleasant sight 
to witness these little chaps on their 
way to work at five or six o'clock in 
the morning, some of them having to 
walk several miles before reaching the 
breaker, in all sorts of weather, there to 
continue for a full ten hours’ daily toil. 
Truly, dreaker is a well chosen name, 
for these boys are well ‘‘ broken.’’ And 
yet their employers have the hardihood 
to claim that ‘‘these boys are happy 
and well-paid,’ drawing five cents per 
hour for their daily wage! Surely they 
would be far happier at school, with 
their fathers drawing a fair day’s pay 
for a fair day’s work. According to the 
report of the superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania bureau of mines, for 
1900, there were employed in and at the 
anthracite coal mines, boy workers, as 
follows: Slate-pickers, 20,698; drivers 
and runners, 10,177; doorboys and 
helpers, 3,128—an aggregate of 34,003 
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in this industry alone. The testimony 
of Mr. E. E. Loomis, superintendent 
of the coal mining department of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Company, in the report to 
President Roosevelt on the Anthracite 
Coal Strike, submitted by the Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of 
Labor, was quite explicit when he 
stated that ‘‘ Breaker boys at the coal 
mines received from five to ten cents an 
hour ; the majority about eight cents an 
hour—these boys are from twelve to fif- 
teen years old.’’ This is testimony from 
an interested party that shows that the 
corporations are well posted on the ages 
of the breaker boys—but it does not ac- 
count for the fact that soon after the 
Strike Commission commenced to take 
its testimony, large numbers of boys 
that appeared to be under twelve years 
of age were dismissed from their em- 
ployment. Many of the boys’ parents 
informed me that 
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Scranton, last November, 
Bieberich, a fourteen 


Charles 
year old boy, 
was killed in the Gibbons Breaker, and 
before the machinery could be stopped 


the body was horribly mangled. The 
boy was busily engaged at his regular 
duties, which consisted of ‘‘ tending the 
harbor,’’ that is, keeping dirt and waste 
away from the rollers or cogs, when his 
end came. He was standing on an iron 
flooring at the headway, when he sud- 
denly slipped and fell in the direction 
of the rollers. The ‘‘ Breaker Boss’’ 
sprang to his rescue, and in a moment 
he reached the spot, but in vain, for the 
boy’s body was already halfway in the 
cogs. The horrifying sight chilled his 
blood and for a second stunned him, as 
the body passed all the way into the 
rollers! It was but a lapse of a few 
minutes before everything in the build- 
ing was silent—every bit of machinery 
having stopped—and willing hands 
started to take the 





their boys went 
to work in the 
breakers much be- 
low the age of 
twelve. 
Accidents tothe 
boy mine workers 
are of daily oc- 
currence, and 
many of them are 
of a fatal nature. 
A horrible story 
was related to me 
by a miner’s wife, 
of a little boy who 
was returning 
home from his 
day’s work on 
mule back, and 
having halted at 
a watering place, 
he was thrown 
over the mule’s 
head into the 
trough, and was 
then partially eat- 
en up bythe mule, 
his body being 
unrecognizable by 
his parents. 








body from its ter- 
rible death hole; 
but this was found 
to be impossible 
until all the ma- 
chinery was loos- 
ened and dis- 
placed, and then 
the mangled body 
of the young boy 
Wwas_ recovered. 
After the accident 
the entire plant 
was shut down 
for the day. 

Do not imagine 
that the little girls 
are forgotten in 
the anthracite vil- 
lages and towns, 
any more than 
they are elsewhere 
—for they, too, 
have their mone- 
tary value as 
wealth - producers 
and consumers— 
and numerous silk 
mills have been 
established which 








While IL was in 
the vicinity of 





More than a thousand children are kept at work in the 
coal cellars of New York alone. 


employ them. 
Here is 


the 








story told me by a former girl employee 
of the ‘‘————’’ Wire Works :— 


“They first employed men, but thought if 
they could get girls to learn to operate the 
large machines used for weaving the wire for 
screens for doors and 
windows, they could 
get the work done 
cheaper—so they ad- 
vertised for girls. I 
applied, and was 
taught with the other 
little girls how to run 
the big weaving ma- 
chines—and it took 
all the strength of 
my poor little body 
to push the lever that 
set the machines in 
operation and to stop 
them (we had to run 
three ata time). We 
worked from seven 
o'clock in the morn- 
ing until six o’clock 
at night, with half an 
hour to eat our cold 
lunch by the side of 
our machines, with 
the nauseating smell 
of rancid machine oil 
as an  accompani- 
ment. For this labor 
| was paid from $3 to 
$3.50 per week. Then 
there was danger con- 
nected with this 
work, too; big revolv- 
ing belts that were not guarded in any way, 
and seemed like a serpentine monster lying 
in wait to catch a corner of your apron and 
dress, or your hair. Many accidents, like 
crushed fingers, occurred, and well do I re- 
member when a loop of wire caught my 
finger, and before I could stop my machines 
the loop had tightened and cut the flesh to 
the bone—a moment more and the flesh 
would have been stripped from the finger. 
The place was so grimy and greasy that we 
had to change our street clothes when we 
came in; and when we stopped work at 
night, our faces and hands were like any ma- 
chinists, covered with grime and oil.” 


When we consider the poor wages 
paid to girls, the dreadful physical 
strain and suffering, and ofttimesdeform- 
ity, that the work causes—when a girl’s 
mirror tells her, as she is budding into 
womanhood, that she is pretty; and 
that the soul-wearying work amidst the 
hellish clashing and clanking of ma- 
chinery will spoil her face, ruin her 
health, cripple and distort her hands— 
is it any wonder that some of the pretty 
ones prefer an easier and a worse life ? 
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Replacing a bobbin requires some dexterity. 
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The city of Rochester, N. Y. 
most capable mercantile inspector in 
the person of Mr. Samuel McAuliffe, 
who very kindly gave me access to his 
official figures, and told me the history 


| 


, hasa 


of many cases of 
illiteracy and pre- 
varication which 
came under his 
observation dur- 
ing the six years of 
his inspectorship. 





During the year 
1901 he issued 
1,810 permits to 
children of the age 
of fourteen, who 
secured work in 
the mercantile 
houses of Roches- 
ter. This being an 
increase of 301 
over the number 
for the previous 


year. During this 
period he refused 
the applications of 
306 children, 
mainly on account 
of their not com- 
ing up to the edu- 
cational requirements of the law. 
Were it not for the law limiting this 
class of employment in the mercantile 
establishments, there would be no end 
to this influx. The New York law 
for the government of these establish- 
ments is one of the best that has 
yet been formulated. The issuing of 
permits requires not only discretion, 
but also involves considerable work on 
the part of the inspector. First, an 
affidavit stating the date and place of 
birth of the child must be made; then 
the permits are issued in triplicate—one 
being given to the child to be kept on 
file in the establishment where it is em- 
ployed, one sent to the chief factory in- 
spector at Albany, and the third kept in 
the local office. A ledger is also kept 
where the names of the children to 
whom permits have been issued are 
alphabetically arranged. These permits 
give a complete description of the child 
in order to prevent fraud in their use, but 
occasionally fraud is practiced: The 
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fact that the inspector is associated with 
the health office gives him ready access 


to the registry of births. A case oc- 
curred where a child was given his elder 
brother’s certificate by its mother, not 
being old enough to obtain one himself. 
This child received fatal injuries by the 
bursting of a steam-pipe, and the par- 
ents sought to recover damages, but 
were non-suited. The child would not 
have been in the factory but for the de- 
ceit practiced by the mother. The pro- 
prietors of the larger stores and shops 
are in the main willing to comply with 
the law. It is in the smaller shops, 
where only one or two children are em- 
ployed, that evasion is most frequently 
practiced. 

Many parents are imbued with the 
idea that when a child arrives at the age 
of fourteen, regardless of its preparations 
for the duties of life, it must at once go 
to work. Large numbers of permits 
are issued the very month the children 
arrive at the age required, and many on 
their birthday. Parents over-anxious 
to place their children at work without 
reference to their equipment in the 
matter of education, will argue against 
and even abuse those whose duty it is 


Up and at it again. 


to issue the permits. The educational 
test requires at least an elementary 
knowledge of reading, writing, arith- 
metic, grammar and geography. Often 
the child is unable to perform the 
simplest sums in arithmetic where two 
figures are used in the multiplier. 
It is plain to be seen that the pittance 
resulting from the children’s labor is 
the prevailing motive of their employ- 
ment at an early age. 

While in the anthracite region I met a 
miner who had lost his leg in a mine ac- 
cident, who had a fifteen year old daugh- 
ter at work in one of these silk mills 
receiving $2.10 per week for full time, 
and another little girl of thirteen who 
only got $1.80 per week. These chil- 
dren were compelled by the necessities 
of the parent (who was only able to 
work half-time) to wear out their little 
lives in this manner for these pitiful 
sums. Two lives for $3.90 in a civil- 
ized community ! 

These practices are not confined to 
the absolutely poverty-stricken—many 
parents with a fair income are seem- 
ingly as anxious to get their children 
employment as those whom stern neces- 
sity compels to call upon their offspring 





acting under pressure from the manufacturing interests 


of the State, defeated a bill to prohibit the employment in factories of children under twelve. 


The single wholesome hour of the day. 


to help support the family. An instance 
is cited of a child who was not quite 
fifteen years of age who obtained a per- 
mit to work, and upon inquiry it was 
found that the mother was the sole owner 
of two houses, and was buying the 
third, part of the purchase price being 
the weekly earnings of her little boy. 
One of the most notable features of 
this work of inspection is the compara- 
tively small value that many place upon 
an oath when making an affidavit to 
their statements, as it is required by the 
law that the parent or guardian shall 
make an affidavit as to the age of the 
child. Many of them will hazard a 
guess at the year of the child’s birth, 
and when told that it is necessary that 
they should be positive upon this point, 
wili answer :—‘‘ Oh, I’ll swear to it.’’ 
‘There was one instance where a parent 
was refused a permit because the boy 
would not be of age under the factory 
provision until the following December, 
who turned to the boy and said: 
‘* Well, go and run around the streets, 
smash windows, and raise h—1l gener- 
ally.” What opportunities will this 
boy have in the world’s struggle for 
existence, brought up by such a parent? 
The school truant officer was notified 
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of this case, and the boy was kept in 
school. 

Inspector McAuliffe states that in 
Rochester there are over five thousand 
children employed that are of the re- 
quired age, and in addition to this num- 
ber there are at least five hundred under 
the minimumage who are surreptitiously 
at work. When the inspector visits 
these places the children are concealed 
from view, and one case was exposed 
where the children were hidden under a 
pile of sacking until the inspector had 
beparted. The statement was made 
that there are at least two thousand men 
and women compelled to remain in 
idleness because the parents are too 
ready to throw their offspring into the 
whirlpool of the struggle for existence. 

The New England States which main- 
tain a low standard are those that do 
not rank very high as industrials. New 
Hampshire has an age-limit of twelve 
years, which is entirely too near the 
‘‘cradle age’’; prior to rgor the limit 
was ten years. Rhode Island’s mini- 
mum age is twelve years, with limita- 
tions as to educational ratings. Ver- 
mont prohibits the employment of chil- 
dren under ten years of age absolutely, 
and restricts those under fourteen to a 
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school attendance of at least twenty 
weeks during the year; there appears 
to be considerable room for reform in 
this State. In Maine no child shall be 
employed to work in a cotton or woolen 
manufactory without having attended 
school for four months if under twelve 
years of age; if over twelve and under 
fifteen, for three months of the year 
preceding such employment. 

The restrictive laws in the Southern 
States are few and far between. Many 
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was twelve. The Constitution of Texas 
expressly provides that the legislature 
shall not pass any local or special laws 
‘‘regulating labor, trade, mining or 
manufacturing ’’—consequently there 
are no laws upon the subject of child 
labor in that State. Alabama had an 
age limit at one time, but it was abol- 
ished a few years ago. Virginia pro- 
hibits children under fourteen years 
from working more than ten hours in 
any one day of 24 hours, which is a 
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The family sweat-shop. This photograph shows with accuracy the conditions which attend “piece work” 
in the Italian quarter of New York. 


have no laws whatever. In Florida the 
restriction is fifteen years. In Louisiana 
no boy under twelve and no girl under 
fourteen shall be employed in any 
factory, warehouse, workshop, mine, or 
establishment where any goods are pre- 
pared for manufacturing. In Tennessee 
it is unlawful for any proprietor, fore- 
man, owner, or other person, to employ 
any child less than fourteen years of 
age in any factory, workshop, mill, or 
mine ; prior to the year 1901 the age 


slight concession. Georgia fights shy 
of legislation upon this matter, and 
notwithstanding the efforts of the labor 
organizations all attempts to push mat- 
ters through the legislature have met 
with defeat. North Carolina has not 
attempted any legislation, notwith- 


standing the fact that there are em- 
ployed in the cotton and woolen mills 
of the State 3,857 boys and 4,139 girls 
under fourteen years of age, whose 
period of labor ranges from ten to over 
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twelve hours per day. The legislature 
of South Carolina at its last session de- 
feated a bill to prohibit the employment 
of children under the age of twelve in 
its mills and factories; I have been re- 
liably informed that there were over one 
thousand children between the ages of 
six and fourteen employed in five cotton 
mills which stand within a mile of the 
State Capitol! Maryland provides that 
no child under sixteen years of age 
shall be employed in laboring more 


Another picture of home translated into a sweat-shop. So many dozens of garments are 
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shop, or mercantile establishment. In 
Colorado it is unlawful to employ chil- 
dren under the age of fourteen, unless 
they have attended school at least twelve 
weeks during the year. Nebraska pro- 


vides that no child under the age of 
twelve shall be employed in any railroad 
shop, factories, shops or mines to ex- 
ceed four months in any one year. Okla- 
homa forbids any child under fourteen 
to work longer than ten hours daily. In 
North Dakota the labor of children un- 
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taken in on 


contract. The sanitary conditions speak for themselves. 


than ten hours per day in any manu- 
facturing business or factory ‘‘ in any 
part of the State’’; the employment 
of children under the age of twelve 
years is forbidden, but establishments 
for manufacturing canned goods ap- 
pear to have very considerably escaped 
this provision of the law. 

The western States furnish a varied 
assortment of laws. In California no 
child under the age of ten years is per- 
mitted to work in any factory, work- 


der twelve years of age is prohibited. 

No legislation as to the hours of labor 
of children prevail in the States of Geor- 
gia, Mississippi, North Carolina, Ari- 
zona, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Texas, or the District of Columbia. 

Such laws as relate to child labor, like 
most of the ‘‘ labor laws” in the revised 
statutes of the various States, are so 
held up with ‘‘ provisos ’’ that they are 
of little effect, even when there is an 
attempt made to enforce them. 
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I do not believe that laws should be 
passed regulating any of the social or 
industrial affairs which can be settled 
by our own common sense and mutual 
agreements, but in this question of child 
labor there appears to be no other way 
of checking the desires of the employer 
on the one hand for cheap labor, and 
the necessities of the parents (or their 
greed in many well substantiated cases) 
to force their children into the shops, 
the factories and the mines. The com- 
pulsory registration of the date of birth, 
and the presentation of this certificate, 
would do away with the misstatements 
as to the child’s age; furthermore, a cer- 
tification of the school attendance, to- 
gether with an examination as to educa- 
tional fitness should be made, and the 
legal age of employment raised in all 
the States to that of s¢rteen years at 
least. 

The labor organizations generally 
favor the limitation to sixteen years, 
with the educational restrictions. Tink- 
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ering with this problem cannot be car- 
ried on forever; the social conditions 
require a thorough overhauling. The 
insufficiency of the reward of labor is 
absolutely one of the direct causes of 
the employment of children, and we 
should expect to see a decline in this 
labor from the great material progress 
of modern times. The people must make 
up their minds, first of all, that the fu- 
ture belongs to that nation which puts 
the social relations of its citizens upon 
the most satisfactory footing. 

It has been fully shown that the lim- 
itation of child labor depends more 
largely upon the parents than upon any 
other factor that enters into the prob- 
lem; but this system is too largely en- 
couraged by the employers of labor as 
a source of revenue, regardless of the 
results upon the human family—either 
as to their mental, moral or physical 
welfare—and the general public must 
now step in and become the arbiter in 
the final settlement. 


This is the result, 





ON DEEP WATERS 
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H-H, blo-o-ow ! 
A bloo-ow! ”’ 
Captain Black, short 
and square, stopped abruptly in 
his quarter-deck promenade, 
and, removing his meerschaum 
from his mouth and blowing a 
noble cloud of smoke to lee- 
ward, bawled back to the crow’s 
nest: ‘‘ Where away ?’’ 
‘Right ‘stern, sir!—’bout 
quarter mile!’’ loudly piped 


Ah-h, 


Tony, the masthead lookout, 
gazing down proudly upon the 
captain from his lofty perch, 
and vainly striving, against a 
grin that drew a wide white 
line across his black face almost 
from ear to ear, to maintain a gravity of 


mile f”” 


expression suited to the occasion. 

At once every hand and tongue 
was stilled, while all eyes were turned 
in the direction indicated, till, only a 
few lengths away, something that re- 
sembled a low-lying, humped reef when 
the tide sucks away from it, rose to 
view, and a fountain of spray spouted 
up, spreading at the top like a palm- 
tree. 

‘* Ah-h, blo-o-ow!’’ Like the dis- 
tant sound of a mighty, rushing wind, 
the word ran along the deck in a low, 
deep murmur. 

Captain Black’s experienced eyes 
needed no second look to assure him 
that the long, smooth, gently-rounded 
back, and huge blunt head, were those 
of a cachalot, or sperm whale, one of 
the most colossal of animals. 

The effect upon the captain was as if 
he had suddenly come into contact with 
an electric battery. Every vein of his 
body seemed suddenly to swell. His 
eyes dilated, and the chords of his 
hairy, bronzed throat, which a shirt- 
button was never allowed to profane, 
bulged mightily. 

‘*Call all hands! 


Get the boats 


“ Right stern, 
sir !—'bout 
quarter 
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ready! Lower away the foresail!’’ 
His commands were rapidly issued in a 
tone easily heard at the masthead, and 
his most masterful spirit quickly com- 
municated itself to the men, a part of 
whom hastened to execute his orders, 
while those below, without waiting to 
be called, came tumbling up in head- 
long haste. Falls were cleared, cranes 
swung in, and four boats lowered as 
rapidly as the words could be spoken. 
The bare-footed, lightly-clad crews 
dropped nimbly into their places, pushed 
off, and with a long, strong stroke of 
the great ash oars, were away. 

It was Tony’s first experience in the 
chosen calling of his people. For he 
was a Maio boy, of the Cape Verdes, 
and this was his first voyage before the 
mast. The thought that he was a man 
had not yet lost the charm of novelty; 
therefore was his own good fortune 
somewhat bewildering to him. He 
could scarcely believe that he had 
‘‘raised’’ the first whale of the season 
—a deed always well rewarded as a bribe 
to fortune, usually with a five-dollar 
gold piece. 

Once before he had been the owner 
for a day of that amount. That 
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was when, in his home- 
keeping days, the bark 
Mary and Susan, of New 
Bedford, in one Novem- 
ber’s howling north- 
easter, was desperately 
and unavailingly endeav- 
oring, with split topsails 
and a badly sprung jib- 
boom, to claw off the 
many - toothed, white- 
tossing shore of St. Thi- 
ago. Seeing and ap- 
preciating the certain 
destruction that awaited 
her, Tony had ventured 
to ker aid in a cockle- 
shell of a boat that was 
intended for no stormier 
work than that of chas- 
ing bonitos. By taking 
advantage of the com- 
parative shelter afforded 
by the southern shore of 
little Maio, he had gained 
a position well to wind- 
ward, from which point, 
flying free before the gale 
with barely enough sail 
to enable him to run 
from under the hungry, hurrying seas, 
he had reached the bark and, by 
piloting her safely through the nar- 
row channel between Maio and St. 
Thiago, brought her to a sheltered and 
safe anchorage in English Road, on the 
other side of the island. It was for this 
service that he had received his first 
five-dollar gold piece, since which time 
the possession of such a sum had rep- 
resented to his imagination the farthest 
reach of human desire with respect to 
things material. 

The excitement of the chase, added 
to the thought that his glittering ideal 
was about to be realized, flushed his 
boyish face. He tugged at his oar as 
if all depended on his individual exer- 
tions, and, with splendid enthusiasm, 
puffed now and then to the man in 
front of him, in somewhat unpracticed 
English :—‘‘ Hit ’im up, John! Hit 
‘im up, meh boy !’’ John wasa grizzled 
veteran with ships and strange sea-folk 
monsters tattooed on his arms and 
breast, and little gold rings in his ears 
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for a charm 
rheumatism. To him, 
greasy forecastles and 
diddery whale-boats had 
been home before Tony 
was born. Yet he nod- 
ded approvingly to the 
latter's every urgent ad- 
monition, without the 
least change in his 
stroke, and even allowed 
the ghost of a smile to 
flit across the settled 
placidity of his coppery 
face. 

They had reached the 
spot where the whale 
was first seen, before 
Dominique, who had 
proudly taken to him- 
self the name of the 
whole island that he 
claimed for his birth- 
place, threw up a hand 
and hoarsely whispered : 
—‘‘Ah-h, blo-o-ow ! 

Ah-h, blo-o-ow !’’ Twen- 

ty lengths ahead, the 

great black back, from 

which the waters slid in 
turbulent, sounding masses, rose glis- 
tening. 

‘*Pull, men, pull!’’ urged the cap- 
tain, in a rumbling undertone, swing- 
ing eagerly but easily with their sway- 
ing bodies, as a good coxswain should, 
while, to steady his nerves for the com- 
ing ordeal, he twisted off a goodly chew 
of tobacco with a familiar twitch of 
his broad brown fist. 

‘* Ship in oars !’’ he growled, as they 
drew rapidly nearer. ‘‘ Take your 
paddles! Paddle now, boys! /Padd/le!’’ 

The men, seated on the gunwale, dug 
their blades deep, and, with a quick, 
fierce, backward lift, maintained the 
boat’s speed almost undiminished. 
Tony’s long, lithe body worked with 
the grace and precision of some beauti- 
ful wild animal. His black eyes were 
aglow, and the hot blood leaping to his 
face showed like a dull flame beneath 
the dark, shiny skin. Tom, the boat- 
steerer, crouched in the bow, with his 
two irons laid along close to his hand. 

When almost within striking dis- 


against 
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tance, the captain called, in a voice 
barely audible, ‘‘Stan’ up, Tom!”’ 
And, as the nose of the boat almost 
grazed the whale’s body just back of its 
hump, he ejaculated in rising tones that 
gave to his last two words the roar of a 
tempest :—‘‘ Now then ! Give it to him! 
Stern all!’’ 

The zron (never called harpoon), at- 
tached to six hundred fathoms of the 
best Manila line, coiled into two tubs in 
the bottom of the boat, was hurled into 
the whale’s broad back with all Tom’s 
strength, and the eighteen-foot oars, 
shooting out, sent the boat flying back 
with one mighty sweep. For the brief- 
est space in which the eye can see and 
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transmit a picture to the brain, the 
whale’s flukes stood up as straight and 
tall as a church-steeple, then vanished, 
plunging straight down, while the line 
hammed over the little sheave in the 
bow at smoking speed. 

But before the larger line-tub was 
emptied the speed stopped, and, for a 
breathing-space, there was _ perfect 
quiet. The line hung limply over the 
bow ; the men sat, alert and watchful. 
Tom, the boat-steerer, kept firm hold 
of the great steering-oar, and the cap- 
tain, who had taken Tom’s place in the 
bow, stood, lance in hand, gazing stead- 
ily into the depths with puckered eyes, 
motionless as a statue. 

He had not long to wait. There was 

a warning thrill of the 
line, a wabbly half- 
turn of the sheave. 

Then a massive trun- 

cated head broke wa- 

ter an eighth of a mile 
away. Zip! zuh-h! 
siss-s-s! sang the line; 
swish, swash, leaped 
the boat. But Tom 
had taken an antic- 
ipatory turn of the 
line round a logger- 
head in the stern, and 
was holding every 
inch that he dared, 
~ only occasionally eas- 
ing away a few fath- 
oms to save the stern-sheets 
from being jerked out bod- 
ily. The boat leaped from 
wave to wave as a stone 
skips across a pond, and 
struck deep into the breast 
of each with a spank that 
threatened to burst it asun- 
der. 

As soon as the line had 
slackened again, the men 
began to haul in. Cau- 
tiously and steadily, foot 
by foot, they drew up on 
the unsuspecting monster. 

‘‘Past hauling!’ said 
the captain. ‘‘ Hand me 
the gun, Tom !’’ 

The bomb-gun 
short, ponderous, 


“Keep him in the 
hold on bread 
and water.” 


was a 
brass 





“The end desired, however, was very near.” 











weapon, more resembling a gigantic 
carbine of some bronze age than 
any modern arm. But there was 
nothing ancient in its manner of work- 
ing. For its projectile, the bomb- 
lance, was certain death to any living 
thing that it fairly hit, as Captain Black 
was prompt to demonstrate. Taking 
careful aim, he fired. Simultaneously 
with the report, the whale leaped 
nearly out of water and was seen 
charging at the boat through clouds of 
flying spray. 

Then every oarsman’s eyes should 
have been turned inboard. For the 
fight was on, the issue of which would 
depend wholly on the rapidity and skill 
of the boat’s manceuvres in response to 
the captain’s least word or sign ; and it 
is not conducive to the maintenance of 
discipline for men to see a black death 
sixty feet long, open-mouthed, with 
teeth as long as a man’s forearm, from 
elbow to wrist, sweeping upon them 
with the speed of a whirlwind. All 
this Tony knew, in theory, as well as 
any man. For it had been told him 
often, with appropriate warnings. But 
because this was his first whale, and 
because, for that very reason, he should 
have remembered his teaching then, 
above any other time, he forgot for just 
one horribly-fascinating moment, and 
little though it was, it was enough. 

The sight that Tony saw in that one 
fatal second’s glance drove the hot blood 
from his face, and made him shiver, as 
if with cold. His heart seemed to turn 
a double somersault and stop. Then a 
strange feeling of quietude possessed 
him. It was as if he had been sitting 
there a thousand years. 

‘‘Pulltwo! Back three!’ roared the 
captain. 

But Tony sat upright, motionless as 
the dead. One hand was grasping his 
oar so tightly that the knuckle-bones 
showed whitish and bloodless, while the 
other remained half-extended, fixedly 
pointing. That left only one man to 
pull against the three who backed water, 
with the result that the boat instead of 
describing a half-circle within twice its 
own length, thus evading the whale 
while keeping within lancing distance, 
swung bow on. All that saved them 
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for the moment was Tom’s strength and 
skill at the steering oar. 
The captain turned in a fury, and 


took in the situation ata glance. Seiz- 
ing a heavy piggin, the only thing at 
hand that would serve his purpose, he 
hurled it with good aim at Tony’s head. 
The lad’s arms dropped and he fell back- 
ward, while blood was seen to slowly 
discolor his straight black hair. Leap- 
ing lightly overthe heads of two men, 
Captain Black thrust the handle of the 
oar into his heavy, twitching fingers, 
and, raising him to a sitting posture 
without being troubled to use his hands, 
shouted: ‘‘Row! Row, you dago, or 
overboard you go !”’ 

But it was too late. The mischief 
had been done. For even while he was 
speaking the dying whale charged 
again. 

** Pull all!’’ bellowed the captain. 

One good stroke would have saved 
them. But before an oar could effect- 
ually catch the water, there came a 
crash, cries, and sudden silence. For, 
once in the water, every man had enough 
to do to keep clear of the line. But no 
one was hurt, and all were soon rescued 
by the other boats. The whale, how- 
ever, though certainly he did not sur- 
vive his hurts long, was seen no more. 

As soon as they were aboard the cap- 
tain ordered Tony into irons. 

** Keep him in the hold on bread and 
water till I tell ye to let him out,’’ he 
said to Mr. Beetles, the mate. ‘‘ He’s 
lost you 'n’ mea thousan’ dollars apiece 
to-day, to say nothing of the gear.’’ 
Then he told what had occurred, and 

poor Tony was glad to go anywhere 
away from the scornful faces of men. 

Day after day and night after night, 
in the darkness of the hold that was 
less black than his thoughts, he revolved 
the endless, answerless question: How 
had it happened? or hitched his man- 
acled knees up under his chin and yielded 
himself utterly, without conscious 
thought or volition, to feelings of deso- 
lation and despair, worn out with vainly 
beating at an impassable wall, and 
clearly conscious only of the fact that 
he could never face the light of day 
again. In ten days his thoughts aged 
At the end of that time he 
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ten years. 
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had faced most of the deep things that 
aman is called to face in this world, 
which is more than-some of us ever find 
courage to do, though they dog our re- 
treating footsteps. 

He had been in his narrow, reeking 
prison about two weeks, when, one 
stormy afternoon, a large whale was 
seen close at hand. From the sounds 
over his head Tony could follow every 
movement. He knew when the men 
sprang into the boats, heard the captain 
cry, ‘‘ Give way, men!’’ and caught 
himself trying to look through six 
inches of solid planking, to see who 
was occupying his seat. 

‘* Somebody that ain’t a coward, any- 
how,” he muttered. 

Either because it was true that his 
place had been taken by a better man, 
or for some other reason, the whale, 
notwithstanding the fact that he meas- 
ured ninety feet in length, was easily 
killed. But to get it alongside, in a 
rising wind and sea, was another mat- 
ter. After infinite labor the ship was 
manceuvred near enough to take the end 
of the line. Then the crews clambered 
aboard, and, with a turn round the 
windlass, began lustily to bang the 
brakes up and down, to the tune of 
‘* Ronzo,’’ heaving their mighty prize 
in hand over hand. But the line 
parted on the sudden heave of a sea, 
and the weary sailors saw their toil 
counted for naught, as the whale quickly 
drifted from their sight, blending with 
the tumultuous, black-ridged seas in 
the gathering night. 

Minutes were golden and the captain 
at once ordered his boat away in pur- 
suit. But since every drop of fresh 
blood counted for much in the worn 
condition of the men, he bade Manuel, 
the steward, bring Tony on deck, and, 
when he had appeared, removed the 
manacles that bound him and sent him 
into the boat, in his old place. 

‘* Mebbe you can face a dead whale 
if ye can’t a live one,’’ he said, curtly 
enough. 

With downcast eyes, Tony obeyed. 
He spoke to no man and no man to 
him. If any even looked at him he did 
not know it. Nevertheless, he was 


secretly glad to be in the boat rather 


than on deck, for more reasons than 
one. In the boat no man could see his 
fellow’s face. Moreover, the night 
was growing singularly wild and, there 
fore, to him, the more inviting. 

No man knew what the next minute 
might bring. Despite the utmost de- 
gree of caution, they were at any mo- 
ment liable to descend full upon the 
inert mass of the dead whale and be 
wrecked ere they were well aware. 
That, indeed, was almost the very thing 
that occurred. Only that it was not at 
the moment of discovery that it came, 
but while, swung between the black- 
banked, low-arching heavens and the 
deep-yawning, hungry sea-gulfs, they 
were endeavoring to make a line fast to 
the whale’s wide-spreading flukes. 
Then, from the near confines of mysteri- 
ous, impenetrable night, rose a rushing, 
clamorous wave that held the boat sus- 
pended as long as a man foreboding 
catches his breath, then dropped it in- 
stantaneously, incredibly swift, with a 
mighty thud, upon the gigantic bulk 
of the whale’s body. Asa man breaks 
a stick across his knee, so the boat was 
broken, and the two halves slid, shriek- 
ing, into the all-embracing, devouring 
waters. 

The men shouted loud and long. 
But the ship was far to leeward. For 
the whale had gone to windward with 
the tide. When half an hour had 
passed they ceased calling, needing 
their strength for a dearer purpose. 
Many times during that half-hour a 
wondering voice of wondrous appeal to 
Tony, swooped low to his ear and 
whispered :—‘‘ No man _ will know. 
They will say that you passed in the 
fulfilment of duty. This night hallows 
all. What an easy way of escape from 
days of intolerable shame! ”’ 

‘* Yes, if I were alone,’’ his steadily- 
beating heart replied. ‘‘ But already I 
have once betrayed these men to your 
hands.’’ 

‘** But you cannot help them. Your 
responsibility is at an end,’’ murmured 
the voice, cuddling softly upon the 
laughing ripple at his ear, ‘‘and you 
have made atonement. Lie down and 
sleep, and be troubled no more by 
heavy awakening.” 
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“‘T can help! I can and will!’’ 
thought Tony, with such conviction 
that he was afraid the thought had been 
heard. 

Only shame, the shame of hearing 
his own voice among men who knew 
what these knew, had kept him silent 
so long. Now, however, he spoke, 
saying timidly: ‘‘Cap’n, I swim ship. 
Take ship long time beat up here. She 
don’ know. I swim, get boat, come. 
Cape Verde man swim all same fish.’’ 

Though Captain Black knew right 
well that there was no other chance 
short of a miracle, he made the only re- 
ply that a brave man and a good officer 
could make: ‘‘Ye wouldn’t live no 
time in this sea, Tony,’’ he said ; ‘‘ and 
there wouldn’t be time, anyway. 
‘Twould take ye ’n hour to reach the 
ship. Better hang on with the rest of 
us.”’ 

‘‘Cap’n,’’ said Tony, speaking 
quickly and eagerly, for joy of the first 
fair words that he had heard for many 
days, ‘‘I swim more furd’ ’n dat for 
fun in my co’ntry. You le’ me go, 
Cap’n, I bring back boat quick, sir.’’ 

His ringing, happy tone greatly puz- 
zled the captain, who could only ascribe 
it te some secret but well-founded assur- 
ance of success, and was, therefore, the 
more inclined to yield. Looking at the 
ship’s light he saw that she was tack- 
ing, and would still be a good mile 
away at the end of the next leg. It 
seemed absurd and wicked to match a 
man against a ship. But he could not 
help reflecting that it added no new ele- 
ment of danger. 

‘* As well slip one’s cable out yonder 
somewheres as here,’’ he thought. And 
then there was, allowing a belief in mir- 
acles, achance. 

‘‘ Well, Tony,’’ he said, loud enough 
for all to hear, ‘‘try it, if ye want to so 
bad. Watch the ship, ’n’ point well up 
to wind’ard of her.”’ 

‘* Yes, sir! I gone, sir!’’ Tony 
spoke as if he were hailing a long-lost 


friend. ‘‘I come back quick, boys! 
Good-by.”’ 
‘*Good-by, Tony! Good luck!” 


cried all, cheerily, while death qua- 
vered in their voices. 
Half the distance had been covered 
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before he knew how weak and weary 
he was. For it was like old days to 
him to play once more that he was a 
blackfish chasing a school of flying 
mackerel, and to dart headlong through 
the waves, only now and then delaying 
to ride over a crest while he drew a deep 
breath ; or to imagine himself a flying- 
fish pursued, and leap from the back- 
ward slope of a passing wave into the 
soft lap of the next. When he wanted 
to get his wind he turned on his back 
and, with half-closed eyes and hands at 
his side, swam swiftly with a slow, 
measured leg-drive, letting his legs trail 
out straight and limp to the very toes 
at the end of each kick. 

Gradually, however, the spirit of play 
left him. The boy lagged behind to 
continue his sport in the windy caverns, 
leaving the man strangely solitary and 
sad. He had not exaggerated his swim- 
ming powers, but he had overestimated 
his strength, forgetting that a diet of 
bread and water does not make for mus- 
cle or wind. For the first time a sense 
of the unearthly loneliness of his situa- 
tion pressed upon him. Beneath were 
the desolate deeps; above, night and the 
flying clouds. He felt as if only the 
good God and he remained in all the 
boundless universe, and God was far, 
far away. 

He swam deeper now, for his body 
had lost much of its buoyancy; and for 
speed, on which alone all hope de- 
pended, a corresponding increase of 
effort was demanded. Though his 
strokes were still strong and regu- 
lar, he felt no joy in them. The 
water’s ceaseless dashing in his face 
fretted him, and the waves seemed to 
grow bigger and more threatening. 
His fingers ached, and his legs, below 
the knee, were devoid of all sensation. 
He dreamed waking dreams, saw little 
Maio, bare, barren and wind-swept ; 
saw his mother stooping over her hoe in 
the maize-field, crooning a song of the 
sea-waves ; and heard Captain Tobey, 
of the bark Mary and Susan, say to him 
before all the applauding crew: 
‘* Here’s five dollars, my boy, an’ I 
wish ’twas five hundred.’’ Again and 
again he was roused, as from a deep 
sleep, by a sound of splashing, followed 
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by a deep, drowning gurgle, and woke 
to find the water cutting off his breath 
and bubbling at his ears. But the 
sleeps grew deeper and the waking mo- 
ments fewer and shorter. 

The end desired, however, was very 
near. The rays of light from the ship's 
big lamp touched the tops of the waves 
over which he so heavily floated, and 
the voices of men were 
heard. But now all 
his senses were en- 
tranced. A pleasant 
sensation of numb- 
ness possessed him, 
body and mind. He 
still swam, but feebly, 
without knowing it, 
and, while faintly con- 
scious that the ship 
was at hand, had no 
desire to dispel the 
charm. So accurate- 
ly, however, had he 
judged, that the big 
jib-boom was directly 
over his head as he ._. 
crossed her bow, and 
he almost scraped 
against her side as she 
passed. 

Though all were 
watching for some 
such sight with little 
hope left of even that 
poor satisfaction, Mr. 
Beetles, the old mate, 
was the only one 
with eyes sufficiently 
weather-wise to dis- 
cern what the dark ob- 
ject floating so heav- 
ily and passively past, 
might be. At his 
sudden, wild cry, the 
helmsman jammed the 
wheel down with hand and foot, and 
the ship, responding, raced up into the 
wind with a rush that drowned the 
noise of the storm, and left all the sea 
to leeward afoam. 

While she still forged ahead, a boat 
was dropped into the water, on the run, 
the men crowding fora place. Stand- 


ing in the main-rigging, with his scanty 
gray hair streaming in the wind, the 






“Starboard ! steady !" 
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mate pointed the way with hand 
and voice. ‘‘Starboard! Starboard ! 
Steady! Right ahead now! Careful, 
men! Don't run him down! That's 
it! Handy, now, handy !” 

Tony’s arms were still moving,though 
his long, straight, black hair streamed 
dreadfully over his clammy, blind face. 
But in the dancing light of the lanterns, 
he was, to all appear- 
ances, as he lay 
stretched on a sheet 
of canvas across the 
big main-hatch, adead 
man, save for a barely 
perceptible quivering 
of the eyelids. The 
old mate, however, 
read the signs more 


truly. Forcing a 
mighty bumper of 
brandy between the 


unresponsive lips, he 
supplemented it with 
the untender but will- 
ing service of many 
excellently rough 
hands. Suddenly the 
sleeper woke from his 
lethargy, drew a brok- 
en, shuddering breath, 
and,staring wild-eyed, 
reeled to his feet with 
a moan that seemed 
to tear his very heart- 
strings, crying dis- 
mally: ‘‘ Send boat 
quick ! Mile to wind- 
‘ard! All man’s 
~ there !’’ then dropped 
in a huddled, wretched 
heap, as if, with that 
cry, the last spark of 
vitality had fled. 

The men shrank, 
as if from the cry 
of a ghost, from the dead, shrunken 
face, whose fixed, unwinking eyes had 
seemed to see the horror of which it 
spoke. But the old mate understood. 
It was what he had already half- 
guessed. 

‘‘Take him into the cabin and put 
him in my berth,” he said, and then, 
rapidly issuing the few necessary direc- 
tions to the next in command, ordered 
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his own boat cleared away, and, with 
his six silent oarsmen, was speedily 
swallowed up in the night. 

When the first faint streaks of morn- 
ing were breaking across the gray, des- 
olate waters, ship and boat met, and in 
the boat was every man, rescued and 
rescuers, safe and sound. 

It was several days before all, includ- 
ing Tony, could once more stand and 
walk, and then a very unusual ceremony 
took place on the quarter-deck. The 
men were drawn up on two sides ; the 
officers stood in a line across decks, fac- 
ing forward. Stepping out from the 
line, the captain called: ‘‘ Tony!’’ 

ps at ha 

‘* Here !’’ 

As Tony walked toward him, the cap- 
tain advanced, saying, in his sternest 
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manner: ‘‘ Tony, you’re a cowar1.’’ 
Poor Tony hung his head. He knew 
it was true, and yet he had hoped—well, 
he hardly knew what he had hoped, and 
it didn’t make the least difference any- 
way. Only he wished that he had been 
allowed to—but the captain was speak- 
ing again: ‘‘ You’re the d—dest cow- 
ard I ever saw !”’ 

At that point the captain’s voice 
cracked harshly for reasons best known 
to himself, and the rest of his carefully 
prepared littlespeech was quite forgotten. 

‘* Take that !’’ he blurted, and, thrust- 
ing something into Tony’s hand, dived 
into the cabin in a most undignified 
way, leaving Tony standing puzzledand 
foolish, for the three bright gold pieces 
in his hand, and the men shouting his 
name. 
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THE genuine Autobiography of a Thief, which appeared in these pages some months ago, occasioned a great deal 


of comment. 


We have mach satisfaction in publishing now the Autobiography of a Shop Girl which gives at 


first hand the actual conditions surrounding a working girl in the great centers of our population,uncolored by 


theoretic criticism or opinion which inevitably accompanies the work of outside observers however acute. 
fresh example of the desire of this magazine to lay emphasis upon narratives of actual human experience 


Paige WENTY-FIVE years ago 
¢ I was born in a small New 
England town, of an 
American family which 
had been in this country 
for two hundred years. My parents 
died when I was very young, and 
I was brought up and educated by 
my uncle, a professor of literature in a 
fresh water college in Illinois. My uncle 
and I were very congenial, and through 
my close companionship with him I 
acquired refinement and cultivation be- 
yond most girls of my position. 

My first great sorrow was my aunt’s 
death. She had been like a mother to 
me. Shortly afterwards my uncle mar- 
ried again, and home became so differ- 
ent that I soon realized I should be 
happier away from it. I determined to 
seek my fortune in the world, and after 
a struggle my uncle let me go, arming 
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me with letters of introduction and 
twenty dollars in money. With this 
modest capital I started for New York. 
I at once began on my search for work, 
but met with nosuccess. People seemed 
willing to listen to me, but nobody 
would offer me a place suitable for a 
young woman of my refinement, until 
an editor tried me for a while on his 


staff. This was not the kind of work 
I could do, and I soon gave itup. Then 
came a long, distracting wait. I an- 


swered one advertisement after another 
and tramped to office after office with- 
out success. The great city became very 
depressing. I grew to hate it with a 
personal hate. 

In this frame of mind it occurred to 
me to apply for a job in some big de- 
partment store. At first the notion was 
repugnant to me, but, like a thousand 
others, I convinced myself that I should 
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be there only for a short time. That 
was five years ago, and I am still in the 
store to-day, absolutely unable to work 
myself out of it. Am I unhappy? 
Well, yes and no. At first I was mis- 
erable most of the time. Everything 
rubbed me the wrong way, but the at- 
mosphere that so grated on me at first 
has become part and parcel of my life. 
I have lived so long in the store that I 
have grown into the ways of thought 
and feeling of the people in it. I have 
grown to enjoy it, and at one time, as I 
shall describe later, I was really in- 
tensely interested if not happy. 

Well, I went into the store on that 
memorable day with a letter of intro- 
duction in my pocket, but determined 
not to use it unless I was put to my 
trumps, for I didn’t want my new 
friends, if I should make 
any, to know anything 
about my old life. Tremb- 
ling and confused I was 
taken before the superin- 
tendent. He was a slow, 
phlegmatic, gentlemanly 
man, with a drawl, appar- 
ently fond of his ease. So 
he struck me then; but 
afterwards, to my surprise, 
I learned that he was as 
shrewd a hustler as there 
was in the business. I 
think I impressed him fa- 
vorably. When I told him 
timidly that I had a letter 
of \yecommendation, he 
smiled gently and said po- 
litely that it didn’t mat- 
ter, and that he would 
give me a trial. 

I now know that it was 
the atmosphere of my un- 
cle’s house which attracted 
his attention. Then, too, 
though I am not pretty, I 
am chic and delicate in ap- 
pearance, small and grace- 
ful. My voice is musical, 
and I have the air of re- 
finement characteristic of a nice Amer- 
ican girl. 

I think that almost anybody must be 
struck with the beauty and apparent re- 
finement of the girls in some of the 
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large department stores. Managements, 
indeed, look upon beauty and style as 
an asset, to be keenly sought for. The 
shop-girl refinement is a thing by itself, 
and for the most part a manufactured 
article. It is as indefinable as the walk 
of a sailor, but it immediately affects all 
the girls who come into its atmosphere. 
Girls who come from rough surround- 
ings change at once. They are not 
taught, but it is in the air about them, 
and they insensibly learn. I remember 
a red-haired girl, witha peculiar chuckle, 
who entered the store rough and raw as 
a bog-trotter. She got in because she 
was pretty, but how awkward! She 
used to shut her eyes, stick out her lips, 
and say ‘‘For land’s sake!’’ or ‘‘Oh, 
my!’’ Within three weeks every trace 
of this disappeared. It was fun for me 
to watch her try to be a 
lady. 

After several days of ex- 
periment, I was put as 
‘*saleslady ’’ in a certain 
department, under a buyer, 
alady. You must always 
say ‘‘lady’”’ in the store. 
Women customers like to 
buy from well-bred-looking 
girls. Women may hate 
pretty women, but they 
hate ugly ones worse, and 
I had a nice little way with 
me that people liked. 

For weeks I was very 
miserable. I felt I was a 
misfit more now 
than ever before. 
My refinement 
was appreciated 
by the manage- 
ment, and the 
girls were some- 
what awed by 
the real thing 
which they tried 
to imitate. And 
yet the two dif- 
ferent atmos- 
pheres of culture, 
the one I had been brought up in and the 
artificial one at thestore, did not belong 
together. I often felt that I should 


have to change my own refinement for 
the vulgar affectation about me. 


The 














difference between what I had always 
known and what I found in the store 
is just the difference between a real 
canvas and stage scenery. Effects 
must be large and striking in stage 
scenery. ‘The subtle refine- 
ment that one hardly notices 
at first, does not produce its 
effect in the store. Shop 
girls disagree about this, 
but my own experience goes 
to show that when you 
treat a well-dressed woman 
customer with real courtesy 
the effect is lost because of 
the artificial atmosphere of 
the place. It is too fine. It 
must be sharp and scream- 
ing to be noticed. You 
must be refined in head 
lines, so to speak. Perhaps 
itis because lam not so broad 
in my refinement as the 
others that I did not rise 
rapidly. To this day my 
salary, although it is higher 
than when I began, is very 
much lower than that of 
many of the salesladies. 
My book, that is the amount 
I sell during the week, is 
never very big. I am not 
obvious enough to attract 
big crowds to my counter. 
On each side of me, behind the 
counter, was a girl who sold more than 
I did. At my left was Mamie, a nervous 
girl, whose good looks depended very 
much on the light. Sometimes she 
seemed young, fresh and beautiful, at 
other times ten years older. I was in- 
troduced to her on the first day of my 
arrival, by the assistant buyer, and at 
first she was very friendly to me, but I 
made some remark, I don’t know what 
it was, which struck her as being 
‘*stuck up.’’ It must have been some 
natural phrase that I carried with me 
from my uncle’s home. She felt that I 
was out of her world, and it struck her 
cold. It was a good while before I 
learned to avoid saying things that 
jarred on these girls, but I gradually 
broadened and coarsened my refined 
dialect. ‘They told me afterwards that 


when I first came to the store I was 
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horrid ; that I talked as though I had 
just slipped out of a novel. 

Mamie became particularly refined in 
the painted scenery fashion, when I was 
introduced to her. I saw that she and 
the other girls were willing 
to be kind to me provided 
I were willing to fall in with 
the traditions of the store. 
Of course, they had their 
small jibes and venomous 
remarks, yet they were very 
kind and good to one an- 
other when anything went 
wrong. At bottom they had 
a really magnificent feeling 
that they were there to help 
one another if it were neces- 
sary; a kind of esprit de 
corps,as it were. But when- 
ever they were kind they 
dealt out their friendliness 
as if they were delivering 
goods toa customer. They 
could not get rid of their 
professional mannerisms. 


The girl on my right 
(Sally was her name) was 

a monument of indiffer- 

| ence to me. She was one 
of the best sellers in the 
store. She attended strictly 

to business, looked as if 


she enjoyed her work and 
cared for nothing else. She was tall, 
pretty and cold; one of those girls 
who never tell a lie and are never 
enthusiastic about the truth. She en- 
joyed the rush and crush of her work, 
liked to feel herself a part of the big 
machine, and when she was making a 
big book her prominent gray eyes 
kindled a little, just a little, with feel- 
ing. She sold many more goods than 
Mamie, who was nervous, self-conscious 
and coquettish, and when she was sell- 
ing was aware of the customer, of me, 
of Sally and of herself. Consequently, 
she was often absent-minded, and 
missed a chance to sell, a weakness 
that Sally was never guilty of. Mamie 
used ‘‘extra’’ language and was particu- 
larly stilted when she addressed a cus- 
tomer, while Sallie stuck by the ordi- 
nary traditions of the store, and so used 
the ‘‘scenery ’’ language more smoothly. 
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Sally was silent and sombre between 
sales while Mamie cracked jokes. She 
was an observant little hussy and said 
many funny things. Slang, the natural 
language of her home, she turned to 
humor at the store. 

There is a peculiar art 
in selling goods. Some 
girls are born with that 
particular kind of tact. 
They are sensitive to every 
caprice of the customer. 
Large boned Sally was 
so much the saleslady by 
nature that there were 
many women who would 
not buy from any other 
girl, as there are some 
men who insist upon a 
particular barber. I sup- 
pose one kind of magnet- 
ism consists in showing 
genuine attention to the 
customer. If you are real- 
ly interested in having a 
customer get just what 
she wants you have mag- 
netism. And Sally had 
that saleslady magnetism. 
If you fake the interest 
your women customers 
will detect it. You can 
deceive a 
man, but 
a woman 
never; and 
yet there 
are some 
women 
who liketo 
be deceiv- 
ed. They 
know it is 
a fake, but they like it all the same. 

I find that most shop girls watch the 
fashionable world very closely. ‘Their 
brothers and fathers read the sporting 
news while they pour over the society 
news. They are familiar with the gos- 
sip of the four hundred, and many of 
them know the names of the lords and 
ladies of English society. 

When shop girls enter the store they 
are as a rule above the average in beauty, 
and they soon learn to improve their 
looks just as they do their manners, 
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only in more definite ways. When a 
girl is engaged by the superintendent 
she is assigned to the department to 
which she is best adapted. Well-built 
girls, who can trail skirts to the best 
advantage, are sent to the 
millinery “department, or 
to the cloak and suits 
department. Some igno- 
rant Irish girl will learn 
to carry her shoulders like 
the duchess of the depart- 
ment store imagination. 
She gets into the habit of 
being swell, for this is 
her business upstairs, and 
when she goes down to the 
dressing-room in the base- 
ment, where nobody but 
the girls can see her, she 
keeps it up. This dress- 
ing-room down stairs, 
with its mirrors on every 
wall, is a most popular 
resort. Girls walk in as 
on the stage, give a swift 
touch to their hair, and 
pass out witha joke. On 
the walls about there are 
pasted announcements 
such as ‘‘ Look Pleasant 
when you Speak to a Cus- 
tomer.’’ I shall never for- 
get the first time I was in 
the dressing-room, when 
one of these tall, impress- 
ive creatures swept down 
and passed me in search 
of the mirror in which to 
arrange her hair. I hum- 
bly asked her the time of 
day, and she said, in the 
tone of a duchess, ‘It 
lacks twenty minutes of two.’’ 

The girls whose duties conceal their 
skirts behind the counter devote all their 
attention to their dress above the waist. 
I have often noticed how shabby are the 
skirts of girls who, to the shopper, seem 
the perfection of neatness, and then the 
deep shadow and the electric light add 
to the effectiveness of the shop girl 
almost as much as if she were on the 
stage. 

The business education of the girls is 
continually stimulated by means of lec- 
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tures given by the buyers, who are the 
real bosses. With a bunch of pretty 
girls te talk to the buyer is apt to de- 
velop mannerisms, but he talks business 
just the same. ‘‘ Try,’’ he says, ‘‘to 
make your customer take the goods with 
her, to avoid deliveries; but don’t carry 
this out too strictly, for if your cus- 
tomer is the right sort it is well to ac- 
commodate her.’’ ‘To ‘‘accommodate’’ 
a customer means that other things she 
may be carrying beside the articles pur- 
chased at that store, will be delivered at 
her home. ‘‘ Try to have as few C.O. D. 
sales as possible,”’ is a phrase frequent- 
ly dinned into ourears. Some women 
customers love to have a delivery wagon 
pull up before their houses every day, 
with goods they fully intend not to ac- 
cept, just for show. I know one 
woman who has a mania for buying C. 
O. D. goods which she never accepts. 
She does it so often that the store detect- 
ives have frequently been on her track, 
thinking she was dishonest, but they are 
wrong. She is simply insane upon this 
single subject. Some women can even 
raise credit in this way, for it impresses 
the butcher or grocer to see a delivery 
wagon stop so frequently at the house 


of acustomer. The arrival of a deliv- 
ery wagon in the tenement house dis- 
trict is an event indeed, and throws the 
whole neighborhood into excitement. 
In the store, however, the girls get so 
experienced they can tell whether a cus- 
tomer means business or not. ‘‘ Try 
to sell hard selling goods,’’ is another 
frequent remark of the buyer. Each 
department is under the general super- 
vision of a buyer, who not only buys 
the goods, but also sees that the girls 
sellthem. At the end of the season, 
if any particular department is not a suc- 
cess, that department may be abolished 
and the buyer will be out of ajob. He 
is, therefore, very anxious to get rid of 
the goods, particularly of the hard sell- 
ing ones— more anxious, perhaps, than 
the firm itself. Often the buyer is a 
woman. If she is, you may be pretty 
certain that she has worked up to her 
present exalted position from the lowest 
status of a cash girl, through the stages 
of packer girl, inspector girl and sales- 
lady. One woman buyer whom I know 
is sixty years of age, and has been in 
the same store for over forty years. 
Every buyer has a little office upstairs, 
but much of the time he is on the floor, 
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looking after his department. The shop- 
per could hardly tell him from the floor 
walker. 

The floor walker is an important fig- 
ure in the life of ashop girl. He is a 
machine. With an 
aisle to look after , 
he walks up and 
down directing cus- 
tomers to the de- 
partment in which 
they want to buy. 
His salary ranges 
as a rule from 
eighteen to twenty- 
five dollars a week, 
and it is part of his 
high office to dress 
imposingly. He 
wears a Prince Al- 
bert coat, and if 
you ask him where 
you can purchase a 
pair of stockings, 
he will say in a 
Prince Albert 
voice, ‘‘ Stockings, 
second aisle to the | 
right.’’ In appear- aren) Hi 


a 


Sw 


ance, he is usually 
tall, erect and lord- 
ly. They used to 
break my heart, these men. At first I 
laughed at them, but I found out that the 
floor walker in my aisle had a family of 
six, an invalid wife, anda mother-in-law, 
too, to support, all on twenty dollars a 
week, and when I saw him wearing a 
frock coat, with an air of dignified ease, 
I did not feel much like laughing. At 
the first of the month the rent question 
glared out of his eyes, and yet he 
strutted about as usual, with his broad, 
affected voice, stereotyped manner, and 
his printed smile. The thought occurred 
to me afterwards if he could pawn 
his Prince Albert it might come handy, 
but I felt rebuked at the thought, for 
certainly he was a striking tragedy. 

‘* You must know how to talk witha 
customer, so that she will buy,’’ is one 
of the things the buyer says over and 
over again in his lectures down in the 
basement. Even when the girl is behind 
the counter at work the buyer will often 
step up and give her a hint. For in- 
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stance, he will give a new name to an 
old piece of goods. There is everything 
inaname. He came up to me one day 
and said, ‘‘Call that line of goods ‘the 
Marlborough,’ ’’ and it was not long 
before I had sold 
the entire stock. 
The sweller a name 
is, the better, of 
course. ‘‘ Cumber- 
land’’ pins will sell 
much better than 
plain pins, even if 
they are the same 
thing. French 
names are much in 
vogue, too, and 
they are sometimes 
coined. For in- 
stance, one day a 
French woman 
came to the store, 
and asked a girl for 
a line of goods she 
called Cremede Lis. 
After that the girls 
sold those goods 
under the name of 
\ ‘*cram -dely.’’ 
\ aa m ‘This was a case of 
—_ unintentional coin- 
age. Names taken 
from swell sports, such as ‘‘ Ping pong,”’ 
arealsovery goodsellers. Anotherthing, 
of course, which helps a girl to sell the 
goods is genuine knowledge of them. 
Some girls get to be experts very soon. 
Some never. I never learned much 
about the goods, because, I suppose, I 
was looking for human nature all the 
time. 

The tricks by which women are in- 
duced to buy are sometimes very amus- 
ing. I have seen many a little attenu- 
ated woman buy a cloak simply because 
it looked well on the fine shoulders of 
some strapping saleslady, but the little 
woman herself must have looked a 
horror in it. So, too, I have seen 
nervous little Mamie confuse a customer 
by piling all manner of goods before her, 
so that she finally bought at random, in 
despair. 

As I have said, I am not a particu- 
larly good seller. Sometimes I do well, 
and make a big book, but I am not 
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steady. I follow my moods too much. 
The buyer would say to me, ‘ Last 
month you did well, now you are not 
doing well at all. What's the matter ?’’ 
When I am interested, I am a good 
saleslady, but my interest falls away for 
months ata time. At one time novels 
took my attention, at another time 
popular books on philosophy; at an- 
other period the pale-faced gentleman 
clerk across the aisle. Of him I shall 
have more to say later. I have, in a 
word, too much temperament to be a 
good saleslady. Then, too, I was not 
very well a good deal of the time. For 
some time I had headaches regularly at 
a certain hour, because of the four large 
steam pipes which were directly over 
my head. When I was feel- 
ing most miserable perhaps 
a fat, well-dressed woman 
would come to the counter 
to buy, and treat me as it 
I were her servant. On 
such occasions I could not 
muster up any fire for my 
work except bad temper. 
The buyer often noticed it, 
and sometimes had a sharp 
word for me, but more often 
a word of sympathy. But 
when I was feeling well, and 
was interested in making a 
big book, I did very well. 
When I said to the customer 
‘* If I were you I would take 
this,’’ it was usually suc- 
cessful. She would often buy 
as I advised. When Mamie 
recommended anything I no- 
ticed that the customer gen- 
erally selected something else 
for spite. 

When I entered the store 
I received five dollars a 
week, and I am now get- 
ting ten dollars a week. I 
don’t believe I can rise high- 
er than that, for I am not, 
as I have said, a very good 
saleslady, and have no particular pull. 
Girls rise, indeed, for many different 
reasons. They may attract attention 
by the large sales they make. They 
may know how to get around the buyer, 
so that he will recommend a rise in 
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wages. A threat to leave sometimes 
accomplishes this. Sometimes a simple 
request for a raise will be granted. 
Some girls have business instinct, and 
get more than other girls who are better 
salesladies. I am neither a business 
woman nor a first-class saleslady, nor 
do I make any personal appeal to those 
higher up, so that I have not been very 
successful. My ‘‘rise,’’ as far as I 
went, was due to my looks and man- 
ners. Good looks and other ability to 
sell—these are the big things. Girls 
are terribly jealous of any girl who 
makes a particularly big book during 
the week, almost as jealous of it as 
they are of a finely set head on a 
beautiful pair of shoulders. 

The salaries of salesladies 
in the big department stores 
range from five dollars to 
twenty-five dollars a week, 
with occasionally thirty dol- 
lars or even more to excep- 
tionally competent girls in 
silk, fur or suit departments. 
Very few girls get as high 
as fifteen dollars. There are 
the fitters, however, who 
sometimes get as high as fifty 
dollars a week, but they are 
not really salesladies ; they 
do not rise from a lower 
position, but are dressmakers 
by profession, who are taken 
into the store for their special 
work. The fitter superin- 
tends the alterations in the 
cloaks and suits, and she is 
a woman primarily of busi- 
ness. She does not strut 
about like the other girls in 
that department, for she is 
absorbed in her art. She 
pays little attention to her 
looks, for she has not risen 
from the ranks, and she does 
not need that superficial 
aid. She goes about busily 
with her tape measure, scis- 
sors and knife, fitting dresses to the 
customers, determining the alterations 
and the price forthem. She has, under 
her, many alteration hands. In the 
large department stores there are some- 
times as many as sixty of these hands. 
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I don’t think I am irritable or ill 
tempered, but I certainly learned to 
think that there are a great many very 
trying customers in the world, mainly 
women. The general idea of the public 
seems to be that salesladies are impu- 
dent and don’t give proper attention, in 
spite of the lectures and dressing-room 
notices. On the other hand, we shop 
girls think that customers are born to 
give us trouble. They seem to us a 
special disagreeable class by themselves, 
and I suppose we appear to them in the 
same light. I dare say there is fault on 
both sides. It is certainly true, how- 
ever, that the great majority of women 
who visit the store make life miserable 
for us. They don’t know what they 
want, and they expect us to teach 
them, and when we try to do so they 
resent it. After standing all day long 
on your feet, it takes an iron nerve to 
stand the onslaught of this kind of a 
customer, and yet you have got to keep 
on smiling, no matter what your feel- 
ings are. Perhaps the girl is making a 
very small book that week, and is anx- 
ious to make up, when a feather brained 
woman comes along whom you can see 
at the first glance is not going to buy, 
but will simply take your time from 
other customers. Imagine how we 
feel. The woman who makes us pile 
mountains of goods before her, and 
says to each piece of goods ‘‘ How 
nice,’’ or ‘‘ How sweet,’’ just as if she 


was in the Metropolitan Museum, and 
with just about as much intention to 
buy, is a particularly irritating type. 


How vicious I have often felt. How 
often have I vented what I felt on the 
goods, by smashing them back in their 
places. Occasionally a girl forgets her- 
self and takes it out on the customer, 
and then she is apt to lose her place. 
For instance, a friend of mine, tired 
from standing all day, exasperated by 
the repeated questions of some woman 
who kept asking whether the goods 
were really all wool, finally snapped 
out ‘‘ All except the buttons,’’ and 
promptly lost her job. Another friend 
of mine came very near losing her place 
for the same reason, but escaped 
through her cleverness. A dumpy 
woman, with no figure and a painted 
face, a would-be coquette, insisted after 
a long investigation, on purchasing a 
certain garment. Tired as the girl was, 
she advised another garment, for she 
knew the one selected would not fit the 
woman’s ugly figure. ‘‘ This is better 
for your figure,’’ she said, really with a 
malicious intention. ‘‘ Figure,’’ shouted 
the customer, ‘‘ Let me tell you, you 
hussy, that my figure is better than 
yours.”’ The buyer was standing by, 
and the saleslady, as quick as a flash, 
replied, ‘‘ Exactly, madam, that is why 
I recommended this piece.’’ The 
buyer, who had heard her reply, com- 
plimented her warmly on her tact, after 
the sale was transacted. 

I must confess, however, that when 
we are feeling badly we, too, are mean, 
and are apt to vent our spite on the cus- 
tomers. We usually take it out on the 
poorly-dressed women. An ordinary 

















shop girl does not dare to be venomous 
or icy to a well-dressed woman, for this 
latter will usually write a letter to the 
management on her husband’s letter- 
head paper, and make such a well bal- 
anced complaint that the saleslady will 
get into trouble. A _ poorly-dressed 
woman, on the other hand, will usually 
go in person to bother the superintend- 
ent, who, in turn, will be angry and 
give her no satisfaction. The well- 
dressed woman, too, may have an ac- 
count at the store, and that will increase 
her importance. Snobbishness accounts 
for the rest. The best intentioned shop 
girl in the world feels this snobbishness 
creep upon her, so the poorer class of 
customers often have to stand the ill 
nature of the saleslady. And yet the 
poorer class often buy more quickly 
than the swell ladies. Sometimes they 
are overpowered by the swell saleslady, 
and buy what they do not want. Poor 
women are more timid, and do not dare 
to take too much of the saleslady’s 
time. When I was not nervous or irri- 
table, I had great sympathy for these 
poor customers, and could not bear the 
swagger and gall of the well-dressed 
customers, who were seldom pleased 
and alwaystook all thetime they wanted. 
It was particularly annoying to me to 
be treated with contempt by a well- 
dressed woman who used the double 
negative and looked like a prosperous 
saloonkeeper’s wife. 

There are certainly half a dozen sales- 
ladies of my acquaintance who could 
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give these well-dressed customers, the 
loudest and swellest of them, pointers, 
not only in duchess manners, but even 
in dress, and girls, too, who don’t make 
more than ten dollars a week. Fre- 
quently girls remain in the same depart- 
ment ten years without a raise of salary 
and are well dressed all thetime. How 
do they do it? There isa great deal of 
loose talk about the morals of shop 
girls, but I believe comparatively little 
of it is justified. Right here I want to 
state positively that a shop girl can live 
decently and with self-respect on nine 
dollars a week or even less. I shall 
leave their general manner of life for 
another time. As to their dress, they 
get, in the first place, from six per cent 
to ten per cent off for what they buy for 
themselves. In the second place, asa 
rule, it does not cost them much to be 
well dressed in a store, because they so 
frequently wear uniforms. That is to 
say, they are dressed either in black or 
white. White in the summer time and 
black after September 22d In some 
stores, a few days before that date, a 
notice is put on the dressing-room wall 
to that effect. So strict is this rule in 
most stores that they cannot wear even 
a colored tie or ribbon. Ifa buyer sees 
a girl with a bit of color he immediately 
calls her down. Sometimes fines are 
imposed for these offenses. At onetime 


girls were fined two cents for wearing 
a colored ribbon, and as high as twenty- 
five cents for wearing a colored waist. 
Moreover, the majority of the girls 
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wear waists they can make up them- 
selves, and learn in innumerable and 
indefinable ways to look well dressed. 
Their greatest help, however, is the 
cheap sale of goods. Ifa girl wants to 
buy a cloak or jacket she will speak to 
the buyer of the cloak or jacket depart- 





ment, and tell him what she wants. 

He will say to her, perhaps, ‘‘ You 
had better wait for a couple of weeks. 
I have an eye toa bargain. I expect 
to buy a lot of swell things cheap, 
and I will give you the tip when they 
atrive.”’ 





THE 





TO Bifio I said nothing of my meet- 


ing with Donna Isadra and her 
father, Don Emmanuel. After all, 
the matter was a personal one—a secret 
which circumstances had forced upon 
me, to be guarded all the more carefully 
that it was in no sense myown. ButI 
had reckoned without the thousand eyes 
of a Spanish house, and I soon found 
that the tact with which I had followed 
Don Emmanuel’s lead in humoring poor 
Donna Isadra’s delusion was known 
and favorably commented upon by all 
at Saint Severino. 

Outside the walls of San Severino the 
four Sebastian brothers were in com- 
mand, subject, indeed, to their father’s 
supreme authority. But within they 
were treated as the herdsmen and labor- 
ers —saving only their place at table, 
which was set within the limits covered 
by the white cloths. 

Slowest and heaviest ot all, moving 
quietly and speaking little, the eldest, 
Don Matthew, had nothing of the 
blythe alertness of my Bifio’s tempera- 
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ment, nor yet did he possess his father’s 
high courtesy and knowledge of affairs 
although, of course, he had the good 
manners which are the birthright of 
every Spaniard from Aran to El Tarik. 

Yet, since he came next to his father 
in the family councils, as well as because 
he was considerably older than the 
others, much deference was shown him. 
He would often come quietly up to me, 
if he saw me standing gazing out upon 
the mountains, or not reading my book. 

‘* The sefior is dull,’ he would say, 
‘‘he needs distraction. We will take 
him a trip across the mountains. That 
is our panacea for melancholy. Will 
the sefior try it ?’’ 

At first I did not understand him, 
and answered that having had so much 
trouble to get out of France, I was ex- 
cellently well pleased to remain where 
I was, so long as my kind hosts were 
not tired of me. 

Whereat he would protest that San 
Severino would not forgive itself 
if I so much as even threatened to 
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depart before having ‘‘ made a trip.” 
‘*No man is a good Christian,’’ he 
would insist, ‘‘ who has not harried the 
partridge’s nest beneath the stones !’’ 

It was Biflo who put me on the track 
of Don Matthew's meaning. 

‘* He is offering you a great honor,”’ 
said Bifio when I told him. ‘‘ He is 
the head of all the free-traders in this 
part of the world—aye, and as far as 
Aran and Villefranche on the other 
side. He does not very often lead him- 
self. He is getting too old to carry 
weight, but he arranges where the ‘stuff’ 
is to be put in hiding and at what dates 
it is to be ‘ lifted.’ ” 

‘‘’Then Don Matthew is, in fact, a 
smuggler?’’ I said, innocently sur- 
prised. 

Bifio’s eyebrows lifted with a quaint 
amusement. 

‘* What else ?”’ he said. ‘‘ Every man 
on this side the frontier is a smuggler— 
by birth, by choice, by pride, and by 
profession. The carbineers, the civil 
guards, are only old smugglers with 
Government coats on their backs. 
That is why they are dangerous and 
why the game is an interesting one. 
In old days the Government sent from 
Madrid, from Barcelona, men in the of- 
ficial service to catch the smugglers. 
They are wiser now. They offer large 
rewards, and the market value of all 
the goods captured for every convic- 
tion—’’ 

‘* And has this measure put down the 
practice ?’’ I continued. 

Bifio smiled at the very crassness of 
my ignorance. 

‘“No,”’ he said, reflectively, ‘‘ I do 
not know that there is any less free- 
trading across the frontier. . But it is 
not done by fools nowadays. That is 
too dangerous. Moreover, there are no 
Frenchmen in it now—all are Spaniards. 
The Government has made it a good 
game and worth the playing.’’ 

‘*Then you are a smuggler?’’ I re- 
torted, though I knew otherwise. His 
eyes twinkled at this. 

‘*Ah,’’ he said quietly, ‘‘I am no 
true Frenchman. I am not afraid to 
risk my skin just to feel the heart beat 
quicker. I can dance a jota and flirt a 
cloak in a bull’s eyes, thrum the guitar, 
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and lilt a serenade. Can any French- 
man alive do these things? Also | 
have a time or two crossed the saddle 
that is not made of leather !”’ 

He pointed to the far white barrier of 
the Pyrenees, hanging, with the exact 
line of the peaked saddle-housing of the 
Moors, afar in the indigo sky. Then, 
laying his hand on my arm, he became 
confidential. 

‘* Sir,”’ he said, unconsciously pinch- 
ing my sleeve, ‘‘ you may read a house- 
ful of books, but till you have ‘ made 
the trip '"—Over-There-and-Back-Again 
—you will never understand the hill 
men, never have your hand on the pulse 
of the north. It is here and here only 
that the pot boils—that is, from 
Catalufia to Hendaye! Barcelona is as 
much English as Spanish, more French 
than either. And the workmen of the 
towns—bah! Manresa and Ripoli— 
they are not true Spaniards. No 
Spaniard works all day with his nose to 
a machine.” 

‘‘No,’’ I answered unjustly, in order 
to provoke him; ‘‘ he would rather lie 
in the dust, wrapped in a brown rug— 
and scratch !’’ 

Bifio, however, was far too cosmo- 
politan to be offended. 

‘*In Valencia, maybe,’’ he answered 
serenely ; ‘‘ but you know little’ of our 
north if you think that of us. Yonder 
are the mountains. Beyond is France. 
The old game is played every day, 
though Don Carlos is as dead as the 
dogs that barked in Sodom and Go- 
motrah, in spite of all the clatter about 
him at San Severino. Come and see 
what is yet left alive !”’ 

Even thus did two good men like 
Bifio and Don Matthew tempt me to 
break the revenue laws of their respec- 
tive countries. And simply that they 
might not lose so much honest effort I 
succumbed. 

When I told Don Matthew that I ac- 
cepted his invitation, he laughed. 

‘**Tt was in my mind that you would,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ otherwise I should not have 
proposed it. Mark, come hither! Luke, 
John.”’ 

And then the four talked the affair 
over, only Luke being inclined to shake 
his head. Mark was on the whole my 
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favorite, being less reserved than Don 
Matthew, while Luke appeared some- 
what suspicious and saturnine, and of 
John I had as yet seen little. He had 
a sweetheart across the mountains (so 
Bifio told me), and combined business 
with pleasure. He it was who placed 
the stuff ready to be lifted, and brought 
word when the way was clear. On the 
other hand, Mark of the bluff counte- 
nance had acquaintance with all the 
revenue officers, was welcome at all 
customs’ posts, and used his repute of 
bon garcon to arrange the White Coups, 
as they were called—that is, those which 
were permitted or winked at by the lo- 
cal authorities in return for a propor- 
tion of the profit previously arranged 
for. 

So while the brothers Sebastian talked 
together, listening to some proposal 
which my friend Mark was making to 
them, I naturally moved to a distance 
that I might not hear. But presently 
Matthew beckoned me. 

‘* Mark here wishes to blood you ona 
White Coup,” he said, smiling, ‘‘ be- 
fore you run the risks of the Black !’’ 

‘<T do not understand the difference,’’ 
I said. 

‘‘TIt is mainly this. During most of 
a White Coup you can rideamule. In 
a Black you must run all the way on 
your own legs. In a White Coup no 
one will meddle with you;. but in a 
Black it is to be expected that some very 
clever men will try to catch you, and 
that some exceedingly good shots will 
fire bullets at you !”’ 

‘* The difference is certainly material,”’ 
I said, ‘‘ but I wish to understand the 
traffic to the bottom. I vote for the 
Black !”’ 


It was the earliest orange-and-smoky- 
crimson dawn when, after duly making 
our adieus to Don Matthew and Don 
Luke, and to Donna Carmen, who was 
everywhere fluttering with excitement 
almost to the point of hand-clapping, 
the two remaining brothers, Don Mark 
and Don John, with Sebastian, Bifio 
and myself, struck away to the left over 
a pine-covered col which led presently 
into the wildest country that I had 
yet seen in this part of the world. 
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After hours of climbing and mule- 
riding I was glad enough when we came 
to a halt on a craggy platform, with a 
couple of stern gray bastions towering 
immediately above us. Mark pointed 
downward and said, ‘‘ There! That is 
the finest ‘mas’ in all the eastern Pyr- 
enees—it is the farm of the great Don 
Cristobal Ribas !”’ 

‘*’That is where we are to wait ?’’ I 
asked with muchhope. It was a cozy, 
modern-looking range of buildings. 
Not that I was particular. Ashed full 
of mountain hay—a bed of clover and 
mountain fodder, a mouthful of bread 
and cheese, with, if the gods were kind, 
a bota of wine—these were all I asked 
of Sefior Don Cristobal Ribas or any 
other sefior. 

The Sebastian brothers burst out 
laughing at my ignorance. Even Bifio 
smiled. ‘‘It will be our most earnest 
endeavor,’’ said my friend Don Mark, 
‘*to keep out of the path of Don Cris- 
tobal. It were good to eat, better still 
to sleep. Yet we must go about, and 
far about, that no shepherd on his hills 
or fodder-lout in his stock-yard may get 
his eyes upon us.” 

‘Ts he then in the service of the Gov- 
ernment ?”’ 

For the second time they laughed. 
And again Mark enlightened me. 

‘*No,’”’ he said, ‘‘ Don Cristobal is 
not with the Government. On the 
Pyrenees there is no one on the side of 
the Government—no, not its own offi- 


cers. Learn this—that in all the north 


—Guipuzcoa, Navarra, Aragon, Cata- 
lufia—when people speak respectfully 
of the Spanish Government they have 
their tongues in their cheeks. Don Cris- 
tobal is no spy of Madrid, but he is 
worse. He is arival in business, and 
if he got wind that the Sebastians were 
in his country to run a batch, it is ten 
to one that we should be relieved of the 
task of carrying home a single pack- 
age !”’ 

** You mean that he would steal your 
property ?’’ 

The brothers shrugged their shoul- 
ders at my invincible English igno 
rance. 

‘* Oh, no,’’ they answered, philosoph- 
ically, ‘‘ the thing is a custom of Spain. 
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We would have to fight for the goods, 
and the strongest would take them. 
For how could we carry any complaint 
to the authorities? Every stick has 
two ends, you see, so that is why we 
are so careful to hold tightly to ours, lest 
Don Cristobal should beat us with it !’’ 

So even as Don Mark had said, we 
were at great pains to pass unseen high 
above the well-cared-for buildings of 
Don Cristobal Ribas, member of Cortes, 
smuggler and 
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half a dozen gentlemen present, all 
Spaniards, all proprietors of the neigh- 
borhood. ‘To my surprise and embar- 
rassment they sat still, though I was on 
my feet, and at a sad loss for words. 
The pause was decidedly an awkward 
one. Iran overinmy mind how I could 
possibly have given offense. Then my 
host, toying with his wine-glass, said 
without looking at me, ‘‘ If the Sefio1 
will change the toast to ‘ Viva Catalu- 

fia!’ we are 





practical free- 
booter. 

It seemed 
that the pass 
we were now 
to essay was 
in a manner 
of speaking 
‘* held in fee” 
by the owner 
of the great a/- 
guerta. And 
being a man 
who _ stood 
well with the 
Government, 
not an ex- 
Carlist like 
Don Emman- 
uel Sebastian, 
he had much more liberty. So in the 
pass which, as it were, opened out of 
his back garden, being the best and 
most secret east of the Maladetta, the 
interference of strangers was not invited. 
And it was whispered that by means of 
his ‘wsos and peons the modern parlia- 
mentarian levied toll upon all, after the 
manner of the merry barons of old. Yet 
I have been privileged to see this same 
gentleman take his railway ticket at 
Jaca for Madrid. To be exact, it was 
a ticket of the second class. He made 
speeches which were printed in all the 
newspapers of the region. I was even 
introduced to him and had the honor of. 
dining at his table. 
eous, well informed, and with the man- 
ners of a prince. After that dinner 
toasts were called for, and as it was the 
time of the ‘‘late unpleasantness *’ with 
regard to Cuba, when I was called upon 
to give a toast I thought myself safe 
with ‘‘ Viva Espafia!’’ There were 
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I found him court-. 


with him to 
aman!’’ The 
which, with- 
out any dis- 
loyalty to the 
existing Gov- 
ernment of 
Spain, I in- 
stantly and 
thankfully 
did. 

In the 
meantime, 
however, we 
left Don Cris- 
tobal’s ‘‘ ma- 
sarie’’ far be- 
neath us, de- 
scending 
down, down, 
down into a dusty sun-baked plain, sur- 
rounded on every side by hills and look- 
ing like a little bit of Africa dropped by 
mistake in a ‘‘howe’’ of the Pyrenees. 

We were nearing our journey’s end. 
In the midst of the sun-baked valley, 
dusty and dreary like a brickfield, there 
was one striking memorial of ancient 
times—the bold keep of a ruined castle 
flanked by two towers of massive stone 
stood up sharply out of the barren plain. 
Jackdaws circled and cawed about the 
turrets, and the building, as we first saw 
it, might have been deserted for five 
hundred years. Butlo! when we came 
to the leonine front which it turned 
towards the mountains, we found that a 
huge plastron of red brick had been 
most incongruously attached to it. In 
this a great door was pierced, pro- 
portionate, indeed, to the castle, but 
utterly disproportionate to the in- 


ternal accommodation, being twenty- 
five feet high and partly closed with a 














screen of rough wood, from which de- 
pended a string curtain. There was an 
ordinary whitewashed house attached 
to the right of this House of the 
Cyclops ; but as we saw it, the haze of 
morning, heightening the weirdness of 
this marvelous conglomerate, made the 
patched ruin even more impressive than 
San Severino, standing stark and bone- 
bare on a sun-baked plain, the moun- 
tains all about without any apparent 
break in their circuit. 

As it happened, we had two days and 
a night to remain at this Torre Toran, so 
that I had abundant opportunity of 
studying both the place and its inhabit- 
ants. ‘There was a long battlemented 
wall to the rear, broken down in places, 
and we had to skirt this in order to 
reach the entrance of ceremony. As 
we did so an old woman came along, 
clothed in black from head to foot—a 
black hood shaped out of a shawl was 
over her head, almost concealing her 
face. She was driving before her a 
little flock of goats afid she-asses, which, 
resignedly enough, proceeded to search 
for herbage where apparently even a 
royal warrant would not have produced 
a single blade of grass. 

The old lady took not the least notice 
of us, sombrely holding her way, her 
eyes on the ground and her hand hold- 
ing together the ends of the shawl with 
which she was hooded. Don John ex- 
plained. 

‘* That is the mother of Renato. 
gendarmes killed him in the pass !’’ 

He spoke quite as if the matter were 
of ordinary occurrence. I was inter- 
ested to know which pass. 

‘That through which you are to go 
to-night,” he answered. 

That interested me still more. I 
pressed for particulars. 

‘¢ Oh,’’ said John lightly, ‘‘ there was 
nothing unusual. It might arrive to 
any one. He was called upon to stop. 
And he did not stop. Vola tout /”’ 

Exactly—it might arrive to any one. 
Well, I at least knew some one who, if 
called upon to stop, would stop with 
extreme suddenness. I was not so 
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young as when I| ran in the school paper- 
chase. And besides, running away full 
tilt is, to say the least of it, unseemly. 
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As we approached the side entrance 
(the ‘‘ Gate of the Sun-dial’’) a second 
old woman, this time more gaily attired 
in blue head kerchief, red and green 
striped shawl with a crimson border, a 
faded lilac dress and a red apron, was 
conducting the last of another herd of 
goats through a narrow doorway into 
an inner courtyard. 

‘* We are in luck,’’ said Don John, 
gleefully ; ‘‘ that is our hostess, Donna 


Anna. She is taking in her flock to be 
milked. Weare in time for dinner.’’ 
Within the old house we found 


three or four hardy fellows reclining in 
the lofty, airy coolness, some on sacks, 
some on couches of juniper and heath 
brought from the alp outside. The floor 
itself was of beaten clay, with that 
bloom upon it which is the sign-manual 
of Spain, where all things, even the 
sunsets, appear through a ruddy haze 
of dust. 

All rose at our entrance. The two 
Evangelist brothers shook hands fa- 
miliarly, and with a few words, evidently 
cabalistic, introduced Bifio and myself. 
The fot-au-feu was soon steaming on 
the table, brought in by the cook, a 
young and comely woman, who appar- 
ently blushed on the least provoca- 
tion. She was, however, 
terms with Don John. But there was 
evidently a mystery somewhere, for 
Bifio and I were warned not to let out 
to any one of those at Torre Toran that 
Don John had engaged himself ‘‘ for the 
good motive ’’ to a sweetheart over in 
the Ariége. 

The explanation seemed to be that in 
the not distant past our inconstant 
youth had had an affair with the pretty 
dame of the pots and pans. 

‘*She is married now,’’ he said 
somewhat shamefacedly, explaining the 
matter ‘‘ but what would you? She is 
married herself, but just like a woman, 
she would not like to think that I was 
going to marry myself also !’’ 

It was not for some time, and only by 
careful observation, that I made out the 
husband of our pretty cook to be a cer- 
tain quiet, stoop-shouldered giant, who 
had sat hour after hour looking into 
the fire without saying a word to any 
one, without glancing at his wife, or 
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seeming to notice the numerous com- 
pliments that were showered upon her. 
His sole occupation was to throw scraps 
to a band of hungry cats which ap- 
peared from nowhere and everywhere, 
only to be shooed away by the cook, or 
dislodged from under settles by Donna 
Anna’s broom. I noticed, however, 
that the big man occasionally held out 
his hand in an absent-minded way to 
his wife for a handful of scraps to con- 
tinue his feeding operations. Her hand 
invariably met his. So that there was 
probably a good deal of that silent un- 
derstanding and communion which 
makes such a large part of the some- 
what too public and open-air domesticity 
of Spain. 

After dinner and some excellent 
wine had fortified the inner man, sharp- 
set after the shrewd air of the mountain 
tops, I was informed by Don Mark that 
it would be impossible to ‘‘ lift’’ the 
goods that night. The party which 
had agreed to ‘‘ cache ’’ them had found 
itself watched and had had to return 
with them to headquarters near to 
Saint Beat. Don John had gone off to 
make new arrangements. He would be 
back in the morning. 

That night I slept on a mattress in a 
corner, the sleep of the tired and the 
insect immune. Let none go gipsying 
in Spain whom a flea will bite—not to 
speak of the yet slower and more 
deadly terror of the Creeping-Thing- 
that - walketh -in- Darkness! In the 
morning, very early, Biflo came to my 
bedside with a cup of chocolate and a 
glass of water, which I took thankfully 
enough, with a lump of black, or rather 
brown, bread thereto. The curtain was 
drawn aside from the great twenty-five 
foot door, and from where I lay I could 
see right out across the plain to the 
summits of the hills, all covered with 
fresh-fallen snow, the clouds - still 
wreathing and hovering about them, 
slowly mounting in long level banks as 
the sun struck upon them. The whole 
interior of Torre Toran was filled with 
the fresh scents of dawn. 

A long lazy day was before us at 
Torre Toran. Don John had come 
back and was helping the pretty cook 
to get the breakfast. He had girt him- 
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self with a blue apron, and now peeled 
vegetables, washed salad, and cleaned 
knives, while the son of the house, the 
lady’s husband, occasionally glanced at 
him with a slow smile of quizzical con- 
tempt. There was no harm in Don 
John—so much his smile said. And at 
any rate, his own Albecete knife was 
by his side, the repairer of mistakes, the 
‘* regulator ’”’ of all things that go awry 
in Spain. But Don John also knew 
this as well as any one, and (be it said 
again) there was no harm in Don John. 

There is little to tell of the day— 
which shows how pleasantly it must 
have gone. I sat out mainly, and 
smoked with Bifio and the husband of 
the pretty cook, Don Reinaldo, who 
drawled sleepy tales in easy French of a 
good accent. He had been at the 
Lycée of St. Gaudens, I was astonished 
to hear. He showed me his armory, of 
which he was justly proud. It contained 
a very fine new Winchester, bought for 
him by a friend in Paris. It was kept 
like a piece of jewelry. He possessed 
besides a double-barrelled English 
sporting gun and a Webley revolver of 
the heaviest navy pattern. I happened 
to have a few cartridges for this last at 
the bottom of my camera carrying-case, 
with which I made him exceedingly 
happy. In return he told me many 
tales, some romantic and a few humor- 
ous. And so we whiled the time past, 
till the fall of the twilight brought the 
band together. 

It was between eight and nine when 
we started, not as formerly in one im- 
posing cavalcade, but on foot and in 
little groups of two or three at most. 
Don Reinaldo and Bifio kept close to 
me. Nota word was uttered. It was 
a gloomy, starless night, the moon ob- 
scured, and at first so dark that I would 
have stumbled and fallen had not Don 
Reinaldo given me his hand. 

‘‘It will be easier presently,’’ he 
whispered, ‘‘ but, indeed, darkness is 
best till we are well off the plain, so 
that none may track us. When we get 
among the hills the clouds will break 
and we will see well enough.’’ The 
ridges of the hills stood out inky black 
against the slaty gray of the sky. If 
you looked long at them, they became 
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edged with a misty aureole, like that 
which outlines a saint’s head in old 
pictures. Then we passed a tall black 
post which stood out against the sky. 

‘* The frontier!’’ 
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thought. And there our packages were 
ready forthe Spaniards. French hands 
had placed them in hiding, but the risk 
itself must always be run by the men of 
Spain. Labor is 





whispered Bifio, 
‘‘now we are in 
France.”’ 

As soon as we 
had reached the 
bottom of the 
bank we stopped 
in a sheltered 
place and Don 
Reinaldo gave a 
short sharp 
whistle. It was 
the trysting spot. 
Here all the men 
I had seen at the 
Torre were quick- 
ly assembled. Not 
a word was said. 
It was now Don 
John’s business to 
lead, so I was 
placed behind 
with Don Reinal- 
do, while Bifio, 
who also knew 
the country well, accompanied Don 
John as additional adviser. 

Our pace was not rapid—rather the 
steady going of men who know that 
they have a long and difficult task be- 
fore them. It was still too dark to see 
clearly. Yet the Pyreneeans went in- 
evitably on, each as if he had been 
mounting his own staircase to . bed. 
Once we seemed to be passing through 
a deep and narrow defile, upon rocks 
which sounded hollow beneath the feet, 
and far below me I heard the plash of 
falling water. 

From this gloom we emerged sud- 
denly as from a prison cell. The moon 
struggled through fleecy clouds with a 
vague, luminous radiance. My alpar- 
gatas touched the grass, gratefully 
enough, and lo! before us lay the place 
of our quest, the Rochers de Léz—a 
wide, uneven plain on which blocks of 
stone were scattered, of all sizes, froma 
man’s hand to huge boulders ten and 
fifteen feet in diameter. What a place 
to play hide-and-seek in! was my first 
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Where the packages were hidden, 


cheap in Spain— 
life also. 

Don John went 
straight to a tall 
boulder, squared 
like an obelisk, 
which stood at 
the southwest cor- 
ner of the plain. 
Then he threaded 
his way back, fol- 
lowing some intri- 
cate key- plan 
which he had safe 
in his head. 

‘*Toma!l’’ he 
cried, suddenly 
pointing with his 
hand, ‘‘ there you 
are !”’ 

The men for- 
aged about among 
the huddle of 
stones upon 
which a thin cov- 
ering of heath and juniper had been 
artistically replaced. Soon our ‘‘affair’’ 
lay before us. Small square packages 
of thirty and forty pounds each were 
neatly wrapped in glazed waterproof 
cloth. Nota moment was now wasted. 
Don Reinaldo checked the number of 
articles as each was drawn out of its 
hiding place. 

Then the men attached to the corners 
of each package a cross-harness of 
straps, like those which sustain the ruk- 
sack of the Alps—two broad _bands pass- 
ing bandolier fashion across the chest 
and under the armpits. Those who 
made it a point of honor to select the 
heaviest packages had, some of them, 
L-shaped carrying boards, but most 
mounted the package plainly on the 
back with no other attachment than the 
broad crossed leathers. To me was en- 
trusted the smallest and lightest of all 
the packages—jewelry of price, I was 
told, destined for the best shops of Bar- 
celona and Madrid. The larger pack- 
ages held mostly Jura watches, small 
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leather work, gold and silver cigar- 
cases and all that dainty nick-nackery 
which is so popular in Spain, and not 
one article in ten of which ever pays to 
the Government the very heavy and in- 
deed prohibitory duty imposed upon it. 

With this despatch it was not long 
before every back had its burden, and 
we were once more on the road for 
Spain. For me, in spite of my light load, 
not more than a fifth of what the others 
were carrying, the pace was quite fast 
enough. 

But Don Reinaldo wished to get 
through the narrow gorge before the 
light came clearer. It was easy to see 
that the clouds were passing off the face 
of the moon, and that long before our 
goods were safe in hiding the whole of 
the mountains would be as bright as 
day. 

I could hear the painful and even 
heavy breathing of the men as they fol- 
lowed each other up the steep slopes. 
Every five minutes at the worst parts, 
less frequently elsewhere, the leader 
would give a sort of guttural 
‘*Humph,’’ and the exhausted men 
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would lean their loads and themselves 
against the wall of rock. The moon 
looked out for a moment at one of these 
halts, and I saw the young man’s face 
nexttome. It was drawn and haggard, 
the sweat stood in great gouts on his 
brow, and I could see the laboring of 
his lungs as he panted with shut eyes 
and open mouth. Assuredly smuggling 
is no child’s play for those who carry 
the heavier burdens. 

We passed the dreaded gully in safety, 
and the pass opened out. We kept high 
on one side, serpentining among the 
scattered rocks. The moon had again 
removed herself. There was a growling 
of thunder low down towards the plains 
of Aragon which seemed to be coming 
in our direction. 

‘*Some of us will sleep in wet jackets 
to-night, if we sleep at all!’’ muttered 
Bifio, who kept beside me. Though 
carrying his share like any of the others, 
the sturdy fellow kept offering to re- 
lieve me of mine at difficult parts of 
the road. 

Suddenly Don Reinaldo, who had 
been leading, threw up his hand, and 
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An officer of carbineers regarded us a little curiously. 
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with a muttered ‘‘ A/ abrigo! To 
cover !’’ he effaced himself behind a 
boulder. So, indeed, did we all. And 
not a moment too soon. For ‘‘ spat— 
spat—spatter ’’ came half a dozen bul- 
lets against the rocks. Some of them 
buzzed into the hillside like great bees. 
They whistled over head. They clicked 
and burrowed like rats in the short 
dense undergrowth, as the facets of the 
rocks turned them aside. But no one 
of our company was touched. 

‘* They are on the other side--lower 
down,’’ whispered Bifio. ‘‘ Do not be 
afraid. It is only playing the game. 
They will do us no harm, but all the 
same it is a mercy the moon is covered. 
I wish that thunderstorm would make 
haste.’’ 

‘* Are they Don Cristobal’s men ?’’ I 
inquired. For I thought it might be 
that the deputy to the National Cortez 
was objecting to our intrusion upon his 
vested right of breaking the laws he 
had helped to make. 

‘* No,’’ said Don John, who lay next 
on my right, ‘‘ nothing so serious as 
that—only the carbineers. Cristobal’s 
men would have had the hill of us by 
this time, and in ten minutes we would 
have seen their knives glancing. But 
these fellows will just keep firing bullets 
and wasting Government powder. They 
will never dare to attack us. All the 
same it is very stupid—very tiresome. 
One does not want to be recognized. 
And it is much too near Don Cristobal’s 
for safe ‘ cacheing’ !’’ 

After the first surprise of the thought 
that these bullets were fired at us, it 
was astounding how soon we got used 
to the fusillade in the dark. The Span- 
iards passed jests after their kind, chiefly 
grumbling because Don Reinaldo would 
not permit cigarettes to be lighted, lest 
the heath and dry grasses of the hillside 
might be set on fire. 

‘In twenty minutes we must makea 
rush for it—bullets or no bullets !’’ said 
Don Reinaldo, ‘‘ else daylight will catch 
us with the stuff still on our backs!” 

Very anxiously, therefore, we watched 
the clouds pass over the moon. But it 
darkened steadily, and it was not five 
minutes before the first drops of the 
thunderstorm fell, broad as Spanish 
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dollars, plashing solidly in our faces. 
Then with a long sigh of relief, each 
man adjusted his package and stood 
erect. As the lightning came flash on 
quick flash, we would see in the pale 
lilac glare far down on the other side of 
the valley a file of black figures hastening 
in the direction of the carbineer post. 

‘‘ Now, I wonder what they suppose 
themselves to have gained by all that ?’’ 
growled Bifio in my ear; ‘‘ something 
to put in their report, I suppose— 
‘ Wonderful activity of the carbineers 
of the district of Aran; daring attack 
upon armed fartidas concealed among 
rocks! Contrabandistas dispersed !’’ 

After this stirring episode, the rest of 
the journey to the old shed, where the 
packages were finally rubbed dry and 
hidden under heaps of fodder, was cer- 
tainly monotonous. But the ‘‘ cache’’ 
once reached, all was soon stowed 
away. 

‘* Now,’’ said Don Reinaldo, ‘‘ we 
will go down to El Seo and constitute 
ourselves, so to speak.”’ 

In my innocence, I had expected that 
we would take the goods directly back 
to Torre Toran, or, perhaps, even to 
San Severino. But the best smugglers 
of Spain never ‘‘fyle their ain nest.’’ 
They carry everything in the direction 
of some unfrequented railway station, 
where some trusted member of the fra- 
ternity takes the whole down to the best 
markets in Barcelona or Madrid. 

It was afternoon when the little city 
appeared, as we would say in Scot- 
land ‘‘ in the lirk of the hill,’’ with the 
clear river washing its apostolic feet. 

In twenty minutes we were at the gate 
of El Seo. An officer of carbineers re- 
garded us a little curiously as we passed. 
I fancied he laid his finger against the 
side of his nose, but as to this I will 
not take oath in any court of justice. 

Several of our company went off to 
the quaint little cathedral, but Bifio and 
I sought a quiet posado, where I could 
get into bed with a blanket about me, 
while my entire wardrobe dried shame- 
lessly on the balcony. In this guise, 
with a cup of coffee by my side, I 
smoked the easeful cigarette, and, fail- 
ing any fit priest of my faith, confessed 
the crimes of the night to my diary. 


























ASTER-GLOW and Easter-gleam! 

‘Lyric laughter from the stream 

That between its banks so long 

Murmured such a cheerless song; 

Stirrings faint and fine and thin 

Every woodsy place within; 

Root and tendril, bough and bole, 

Rousing with a throb of soul; 

The old ecstacy awake 

In the briar and in the brake; 

Blue-bird raptures---dip and run--- 

And the robin-antiphon ; 

Tingling air and trembling earth, 

And the crystal cup of mirth 

Brimmed and lifted to the lip 

For each one of us to sip. 

Dream !---’tis something more than 
dream, 

Easter-glow and Easter-gleam! 

Prescience ’tis, and prophecy 

Of the wonder that shall be 

When the spirit leaps to light 

After death’s hiemal night! 
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THE FIRE WALKERS OF FI]I* 


By WALTER BURKE, F. R. P. S. 


With photographs by the author, an eye witness. 


FOREWORD 


S the following narrative is 
apt to arouse incredulity ,some 
preface seems desirable. 

The fact that in several re- 
mote countries of the world, 
notably Mauritius, India, Japan, 
Hawaii, the Malay Archipelago 
and the Fiji Islands, men have 

walked barefoot across living coals or 
over white hot stones and come through 
the ordeal uninjured, is no longer a 
subject of scientific doubt. No intel- 
ligent jury can disregard the com- 
bined testimony of credible eye wit- 
nesses, many of them trained scien- 
tific observers—who have described the 
performance. To accept the facts, 
however, is one thing, to explain them 
is another. And the theories put forth 


to elucidate this modern miracle are al- 
® This article and the acc ing ill 
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most as varied as so many systems of 
philosophy. 

Speaking generally, these explana- 
tions are of two kinds, physical and 
psychical. Let us run through them 
briefly. 

First there are those who maintain 
that the heat to which the naked feet 
of the performers are subjected is not so 
great as it appears. The evidence in 
the narrative which follows sufficiently 
confutes the theory, but we add the 
following interesting statement by Prof. 
S. P. Langley of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, who himself witnessed the 
ceremony in Tahiti :— 


‘* The essential question,’’ says Prof. Lang- 
ley, ‘fas to the actual heat of these stones had 
not yet been answered, and after the fourth 
passage I secured Papa-Ita’s (the principal 
PUBLISHING HOUSE, 1903. 
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The fire about two hours before 
the ceremony after the smoke 
has died down 
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“The fire at alate stage when 
most of the wood had been 
burned 








Green leaves and boughs 
ready to throw on the stones 





Some of the saplings and vines 
used for regulating the 
stones 
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performer) permission to remove from the 
middle of the pile one stone which, from its 
size and position, every foot had rested upon 
in crossing and which was undoubtedly at 
least as hot as any one of those trodden on. 
It was pulled out by my assistants with diffi- 
culty. . . . I had brought over the largest 
wooden bucket which the ship had and which 
was half filled with water. The stone caused 
the water to rise nearly to the top of the 
bucket, and it was thrown into such violent 
ebullition that a great deal of it boiled over 
and escaped weighing. ‘The stone was an ex- 
ceedingly bad conductor of heat, for it con- 
tinued to boil the water for about twelve 
minutes, when the ebullition being nearly 
over it was removed to the ship and the 
amount of evaporated water measured. . 

On returning to the ship the amount of water 
boiled away was estimated from the water 
which was left in the bucket (after allowing for 
that spilled over) at about ten pounds, The 
stone was found to weigh 65 pounds and to have 
evaporated this quantity of water. I brought 
a piece of it to Washington with me and 
there determined its specific gravity to be 
2.39, its specific heat 0.19, and its con- 
ductivity to be so extremely small that one 
end of a small fragment could be held in the 
hand while the other was heated indefinitely 
in the flame of a blow pipe. This partly de- 
feated the aim of the experiment (to find the 
temperature of the upper part of the stone), 
since only the mean temperature was found. 
This mean temperature of the hottest stone of 
the upper layer as deduced from the above 
data, was about 1,200 degrees F., but the tem- 
perature of the surface must have been in- 
definitely lower. The temperature at which 
such stones begin to show dull red by daylight 
is approximately 1,300 to 1,400 degrees F.”’ 


Other observers admit the presence 
of intense heat, and attempt to cast 
light on the mystery by this interesting 
analogy :— 


“If a white hot ball of metal,’ says the 
English chemist, Prof. W. F. Barrett, ‘‘ pre- 
ferably of copper, be lowered into a vessel of 
water containing a little soap in solution, it 
will enter the water without any ebullition of 
steam and the ball will remain white hot in 
the midst of the water for a considerable time. 
The ball in fact does not touch the water and 
the latter remains only slightly warmed until 
the temperature of the ball falls below a cer- 
tain point, when it comes in contact with the 
water and violent ebullition ensues. The 
phenomenon is really attributable to a re- 
pulsive force discovered by Sir William 
Crookes, which occurs when a hot body is 
brought very near to a cold one.” 


A similar phenomenon occurs in 
cases when the human hand is plunged 
into molten metal and instantly with- 


#1In a letter to the editors upon this subject, Prot. George Trumbull Ladd, of Yale University, sums up the 


* Various reasons have been assigned for the ability to bear this test, 


and horny character of the skin on the soles of the feet (this is true in fact), and the fact that especially if the skin is k 
I am not sure that any or all of these explanatic 


into very brief contact even with molten iron without some burning. 


drawn quite unharmed, owing to the 
rapid evaporation from the surface of 
the skin, which creates a momentary 
protection. But these experiments 
deal with exceedingly brief exposures 
to heat, whereas the fire-walk lasts a 
very appreciable time. 

It is frequently urged that chemical 
substances, such as the juice of the aloe 
or the oil from the fat of the green frog 
are used as a protection against the 
heat. Our answer to this is let those 
who accept this explanation attempt 
the experiment. As a matter of fact, 
we have the highest chemical authority 
for saying there is no known substance 
which, smeared upon the body, can alone 
protect it from the scorching heat of an 
open furnace. 

But, say those who believe in the 
physical explanation, the performers are 
natives of a hot country, accustomed to 
walk all day along roads hot enough to 
blister the feet of a white man. Their 
soles, unaccustomed to shoes, become 
tanned like leather. Besides, an Oriental 
inherits a much less sensitive nervous 
organization than the American or 
European. Add to this the frenzy of 
religious fervor which sways the per- 
former’s mind and renders him insensi- 
ble to ‘payeead pain and you have 
there a sufficient explanation. 

To this we answer emphatically that 
no amount of toughening could render 
the feet insensible to incandescent cin- 
ders or to stones heated to from 600 
to 1,200 degrees F. The human body 
can endure no greater heat than the 
temperature at which albumen coagu- 
lates, 163 degrees F. If a higher tem- 
perature ‘than this is sustained the sub- 
stance of the body disintegrates and 
death ensues. But argument on this 
point seems unnecessary when we have 
undoubted testimony, as in the ensuing 
narrative, of the feat being performed 
by a European.* 

Turning to the varieties of psychical 
explanations which are advanced, we 
find the widest possible divergence of 
views. None is more interesting than 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s tentative theory 
that the phenomenon may be due to 
hypnoticsuggestion. is for instance, 
1 explanations thus: 
nes. The very thick 


t moist it can be brought 
ns are sufficient. 


among the m the use of ashes and salt over the st 





adie’ the stones by means of a grapevine. 

the fact familiar to experimenters that 
blisters can be raised on the skin of a 
patient by the touch of a cool instru- 
ment, provided the hypnotist conveys 
to his subject the impression that it is 
searing hot. Is it not conceivable then 
that the converse of this may be true, 
and that the sensitiveness of the skin to 
firecan be so far decreased as to render 
possible the performance of the seeming 
miracle? Of course, the apparent ab- 
sence of bodily pain as the result of the 
ordeal is less remarkable than the com- 
plete absence of bodily injury. It is 
highly probable that Christian martyrs 
have died at the stake in an ecstacy of 
religious emotion so intense as to pre- 
clude all bodily sensation, and when we 
remember that the fire-walkers are gen- 
erally fulfilling some vow made for the 
recovery of a sick relative or for the en- 
joyment of personal health and prosper- 
ity, and that the ceremony is preceded 
by hours, and sometimes by days, of 
fasting, prayer and praise, it is not dif- 
ficult to understand the immunity from 
bodily suffering. But that human feet 
should walk like Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego unscathed through a burning 
fiery furnace, is a problem upon which 
all that we have said simply casts 
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some faint candlelight of understanding. 

It simply remains to be said that so 
far as we know the following is the most 
circumstantial narrative of the ceremony 
of fire-walking ever published, and that 
the photographs which accompany it, 
while not all that could be wished, are 
the very best procurable, and were only 
secured after much difficulty. 

Photographs, at least, are proof 
against hallucination and hypnotic sug- 
gestion cannot prevail over them. For 
the rest, read the article and reach your 
own conclusion.—THE EDITORS. 


Away down in the Pacific Ocean, 
1,100 miles to the north of New Zea- 
land, lies the British Crown Colony of 
Fiji. The group consists of about two 
hundred and fifty islands, of which 
some eighty are inhabited. In the bad 
old days Fiji was chiefly remarkable for 
the fact that the inhabitants were con- 
noisseurs in cannibalism. This they 
had brought to a fine art. Tanoa, one 


of the kings of Fiji, it is said, com- 
pelled his victims to first prepare the 
large oven in the native way, and when 
it was at the right temperature knocked 
them on the head and passed them into 
the oven to be cooked. 
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The examination by the physician. 
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The actual fire walk, showing the priest in charge of the ceremony. 





The durat 


of the walk was in this instance fifteen seconds, 


The population of the group totals 
119,000, which includes 19,000 Indian 
coolies imported to work upon the 
sugar plantations. The principal is- 
land of the group is Viti Levu, which 
has an area of 4,112 miles. Suva, the 
-apital town, is on this island, and pos- 
sesses an excellent harbor, being the 
port of call for the Canadian-Australian 
mail steamers running from Vancouver 
to Brisbane. Eighteen miles from Suva 
is the island of Beqa (pronounced 
M’benga). It isa tiny little island, with 
an area of but thirteen square miles. 
Yet it, in a way, is the most famous of 
the group, for its inhabitants possess the 
singular power of being able to walk on 


red-hot stones without being burned. 
The tradition amongst the natives them- 
selves is that one Tui Qulita and his de- 
scendants was given this power in return 
for sparing the life of a man who was 
doomed to be eaten. 

During a recent holiday in Fiji, I 
had the opportunity of witnessing the 
ceremony on the Island of Bega (re- 
member to pronounce it M’benga), as 
performed by the members of the tribe 
there. It was originally intended to do 
the fire-walking in the grounds of Gov- 
ernment House, Suva, during the 
festivities of Coronation week; but, 
owing to the indisposition of His Ma- 
jesty, Edward VII, this idea was aban- 
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doned. The men from Bega had al- 
ready arrived and had brought with 
them a supply of the stones used in the 
ovens of their native island. Work on 
the oven had been commenced. A 
circular hole had been dug about 
twenty feet in diameter and two feet in 
depth. The 
earth from 
the center 
was thrown 
up on the 
edges, giving 
the hole a 
saucer-like 
appearance. 
Surrounding 
the hole were 
enormous 
masses of 
wood cut into 
various sizes. 
Dry wood 
poles were 
placed in the 
pit radiating 
from the cen- 
ter. These 
are, I pre- 
sume, merely 
put there for 
the same rea- 
son that 
sticks are 
crossed in 
lighting an 
ordinary fire, 
to create a 
draught. Un- 
der and on 
the poles dry palm fronds were placed. 
Running down: hill from the oven a 
series of trenches in the shape of a cross 
had been cut to carry off the surface 
water in case of rain. This much I 
saw at Suva, and, at a private exhibi- 
tion on the Island of Bega, I witnessed 
the balance of the ceremony. 

When we arrived on the steamer, great 
clouds of smoke could be seen rising 
out of a grove of cocoanut palms close 
to the seashore, showing that the fire 
was in full swing. In fact, it is lit 
some forty-eight hours before the time 
appointed for the ceremony. 

The oven had been prepared in the 
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The fire-walkers can be dimly seen through the smoke of the leaves 
which are burned during the second part of the ceremony. 
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center o. a small clearing amongst 
cocoanut palms. A worse place, from 
a photographic point of view could 
hardly have been selected. What light 
there was was filtered through the 
waving tops of the palms. On three 
sides was dense jungle-like tropical 
growth. On 
the fourth 
side the trees 
were not so 
close. Fast 
exposures 
were quite 
impossible. 
Tosecureany 
detail on the 
plate at alla 
maximum 
exposure had 
to be given, 
while the 
quickly mov- 
ing and never 
for a moment 
quiet figures 
required 
quick expos- 
ures. 

At Bega I 
found the 
general ap- 
pearance of 
the oven 
much the 
same as at 
Suva. Fire- 
wood in vary- 
ing sizes up 
to logs eight 
inches in diameter had been added and 
the fire was continually watched and 
fed with fresh wood when that pre- 
viously supplied had been consumed. 

Crowning the pile was a great collec- 
tion of large rounded stones, some of 
which were about a foot in length. 
They looked water-worn and I think 
had been collected from the bed of a 
creek. About two hours before the 
ceremony the smoke had abated, 
and the whole mass glowed with a 
white heat. It was not comfortable to 
stand within several feet of the fire. 
In fact, it was dangerous ; for chips of 





the stones flew far and wide, and struck 
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the ground with a sharp ping. One 
flying piece cut my thumb while I was 
standing eight yardsaway, and, although 
it was only about the size of a dollar 
piece and a little thicker, it was several 
minutes before it was sufficiently cool 
for me to put it in my pocket. 

As the hour for the exhibition ap- 
proached, groups of natives collected, 
some laden with green saplings about 
twenty feet in length, others had arm- 
fuls of green boughs and leaves. 
Others made their way out of the forest 
with bundles of rope-like vines, one of 
these being about fifty feet in length, 
and of considerable thickness. 

The fire now is much lower, and oc- 
casionally a large stone drops through 
the wood with a thud. Frequently 
the stones explode and scatter the 
pieces all around. 

Now the workers close into the ring. 
The smaller vines are fastened to the 
ends of the long saplings, leaving a 
loop hanging. These loops are dropped 
over the ends of the logs which have 
not been completely burned, several 
men man the sapling, and with loud 
chants, not unlike a sea-chanty, the 


log is drawn out. This is repeated 
over and over again till no logs are left 
protruding. 

The ends of the green saplings con- 
tinually burst into flames when they 
touch the stones, showing the intense 
heat in the oven. At last there seems 
to be nothing left in the pit but stones, 
most of which have lost their rounded 
appearance, and a great many are 
broken in pieces. Yet the men are not 
satisfied. 

The large hawser-like vine now comes 
into use. This is thrown across the 
center of the pit. With the saplings the 
men press it deep down into the glowing 
mass ofstones. Dozens of willing hands 
pull at the ends of the vine, and the 
stones are turned over and over and 
flattened out. Many stones that were 
at the bottom are now on top, and vice 
versa. Whena piece of wood is turned 
up it is quickly caught in one of the 
loops and drawn out. Again and again 
is this repeated, till the stones present a 
fairly even surface, but critical men, 
still unsatisfied, probe amongst the 
stones with the saplings and turn the 
smoothest side of the stones uppermost. 





The performers dressed for the ordeal in their gala garments, 
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While they are doing this the ends of 
the green saplings continually blaze. 

Now all is ready for the grand finale. 
The workers step back. One of the men 
who is to walk over the stones comes 
out of hiding and is carefully and crit- 
ically examined by two doctors from 
Dunedin, New Zealand, who were un- 
able to discover anything out of the or- 
dinary. The chief, through an interpre- 
ter, asks for silence, and a hush falls on 
thescene. Then the natives break into 
loud cries, andalong a track inthe jungle 
can be seen a party of ten Fijians, fan- 
tastically arrayed in native clothing, 
similar to that used in the national meke 
mekes (dances) . 

Without hesitation or haste they step- 
ped onto the stones and walked round 
the pit in pairs, the inside men being 
well towards the center. They do not 
seem to choose the stones to step upon, 
and take from ten to fifteen seconds to 
complete the circuit. Then they step 
off quickly; the workers rush forward 
with masses of green leaves and small 
boughs. These they throw into the 
center of the oven, the fire-walkers step 
back and press down the leaves with 
their hands and feet. Immediately 
clouds of smoke from the burning leaves 
envelop them, and they can but dimly 
be seen through it. Great baskets of 
food, consisting principally of roots of 
the Draccena, are heaped in the center ; 
more leaves are added, till the whole 
pile is about a yard in height. This is 
covered with earth, and the whole left 
for forty-eight hours, when the oven is 
opened and the food used for feasting. 

Immediately after the food was placed 
in the oven the men were examined by 
the doctors, who were completely at a 
loss to explain the mystery. The men’s 
feet and hands were extremely cold, 
which gave rise to some suspicion of 
the use of a local refrigerant. Other- 
wise the feet were soft, and there was 
no sign of any burns. 1 examined them 
myself and found that one had had a 
number of blisters on his feet, but they 
were not recent. 

Dr. Hocken, a well-known New Zea- 
land scientist, on a previous occasion, 
even licked their feet to see if he could 
trace any chemical, but without result. 

*Mana—the mysterious power. 
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To give an example of the great heat 
of the stones, which are described as a 
close conglomerate, one of the doctors 
secured out of the oven a stone upon 
which he saw one of the men walk. This 
was transferred to a native basket com- 
posed of green palm leaves. It imme- 
diately burned its way through and fell 
tothe ground. It was afterward cooled 
in the sea, but a considerable time 
elapsed before it could be handled. 

Colonel Gudgeon, British resident at 
Raratonga, is one of the few Europeans 
who have performed this remarkable 
feat. In a communication to the Poly- 
nesian Society he says :— 


‘*ITcan hardly give you my sensations, but 
I can say this, that I knew quite well I was 
walking on red-hot stones, and could feel the 
heat, vet I was not burned. I felt something 
resembling slight electric shocks, both at the 
time and afterwards, but that is all. I do not 
know that I should recommend every one to 
try it. A man must have mana* to do it; if 
he has not, it will be too late when he is on 
the hot stones of Tama-ahi-roa. 

‘* To show you the heat of the stones, quite 
half an hour afterwards some one remarked to 
the priest that the stones would not be hot 
enough to cook the food. His only answer 
was to throw his green branch on the oven 
and i in a quarter of a minute it was blazing. 

* I did not walk quickly across the 
oven, but ‘with deliberation, because I feared 
that I should tread on a sharp point of the 
stones and fall. My feet also were very ten- 
der. I did not mention the fact, but my im- 
pression as I crossed the oven was that the 
skin would all peel off my feet. Yet all I 
really felt when the task was accomplished 
was a tingling sensation not unlike slight elec- 
tric shocks on the soles of my feet, and this 
continued for seven hours or more. The really 
funny thing is that, though the stones were 
hot enough an hour afterwards to burn my 
green branches of the ti (draccena), the very 
tender skin of my feet was not even hardened 
by the fire.”’ 


Dr. Hocken, when he witnessed the 
fire-walking, armed himself with a ther- 
mometer registering up to 400 degrees F. 
Just before the men walked over the 
stones the doctor suspended the ther- 
mometer over the center of the oven, 
some five or six feet above the stones. 
It had to be withdrawn at once, as the 
solder in the case immediately began to 
melt. It had, however, registered 282 
degrees, and Dr. Hocken is sure that 
if it had been left it would have regis- 
tered 400 degrees and then burst. 








1 The fire walk as practiced in Honol: Srom a photograph taken by George Eli Hall, Esg., and kindly lent 
as an tllustration for this article. 2. Types of the performers from an original photograph by George Eli Hall. 











3. The fire walk as practiced in Tahiti, from a photograph taken by Prof. S. P. Langley of the Smithsonian 
Institute, and kindly lent to this magazine. 








THE PRESTIGE OF THE UNIVERSE 


By SEUMAS 


Author of *‘ Through the Turf Smoke,"’ 


AID the Doctor, the Ameri- 

cans think they discovered 
the newspaper scoop — as 
they think they discovered 
a’most everything under the sun, in- 
cluding their own hemisphere. They 
patented the scoop, I admit, but they 
didn’t discover it. It was Denis Reid 
—my friend, Denis—who did that, three 
and thirty years ago, though the world 
has failed to give him credit for it; but 
then, that was but one item in a long 
debt that the same thankless world owed 
Denis, poor fellow, anyhow. 

We pushed back our chairs. We 
were just in good mood for hearing a 
story ; the doctor was in good mood for 
telling one. 

Continued the doctor. And that was 
a wonderful scoop of Denis’, and a 
clever one. Denis was then on the 
‘*Dhrimstevlin Universe ’’—circulation 
two hundred and eleven copies (includ- 
ing the free copy for Larry Come-lately, 
who drove the post) ; but, guaranteed 
circulation three thousand four hundred 
and eighty-nine. He was both chief 
and sub-reporter, and the whole repor- 
torial staff. And a splendid reporter 
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‘« The Leadin’ Road to Donegal,”’ Etc, 


Denis made, I assure you—when he was 
sober. But I regret to say, poor Pat 
Moroney—Pat was the editor—made 
candid confession about Denis, that his 
normal state was that of a lugger in a 
head-wind, inclined to roll. 

Pat, as ye may suppose, had more 
than a dish to wash in watching Denis, 
and striving to keep him to his work. 
He had nine times given him final notice 
of dismissal, and, at the time I tell of, 
Denis was living under the shadow of the 
tenth notice, which was now to be final 
and absolute, without any manner or 
shade of doubt. 

‘* For you must go, Reid,’’ says Pat, 
‘‘or else me and the U/ziverse must go, 
and to tell truth, I’d sooner see you 
go. Wehavecome to the parting of the 
ways, this time, without any mistake.” 

‘* Well,’’ says Denis, says he, ‘‘ if it’s 
bound to be a case of dismissal, I sup- 
pose I may as well be first in the field, 
and dismiss you and the Uxzverse.”’ 

But poor Pat’s temper was too badly 
broken to see the point of Denis’ jokes 
any longer. 

‘* Reid,’”’ says he, ‘‘ you can set about 
packing your traveling trunk any day, 
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for eight days from now I'll give you 


”» 


good-bye. 

Says Denis, says he, ‘‘ Larry Feélan’s 
goat is digesting my traveling trunk, 
together with several other items of 
Mrs. Monaghan’s laundry, at the present 
writing ’’—for, alas, a red handkerchief 
usually served to convey poor Denis’ 
extra belongings, whenever he was con- 
strained to strike out for fresh fields 
and pastures new. 

But, with all his joking, he was 
downhearted, was Denis. He didn’t 
know which point of the compass he 
was going to turn his face to,—by 
reason that he, himself, and his little 
weakness, was well known by pretty 
much every editor between the four seas 
of Ireland. And he knew that it was 
only in a case of strait, too desperate to 
anticipate, any one of them would con- 
sent to take him on his paper. Still, 
joke me brave Denis did, and joke he 
would, even if it was to Death he was 
bidding good-morrow; for he had a 
great spirit, entirely, that never would 
consent to knuckle under to the knocks 
of the world—though, poor devil! it is 
purty rough usage the world give him, 
sure enough. 

‘* But, no matter,’’ says he to him- 
self, ‘‘I would face the road again, 
with a high heart, and good will, if I 
only got square with M’Areavy.’’ 

For, this time, it was all because of 
the scoundrel, M’Areavy, he had to go. 
It was M’Areavy who edited the other 
Dhrimstevlin paper. Denis used to re- 
fer to it, contemptuously, as the Sheet 
of Note-paper; M’Areavy called it the 
Globe. It was no such paper as the 
Universe, and didn’t circulate within a 
dozen-and-a-half, or a score of copies, 
of what the Universe did. M’Areavy 


was proprietor, editor, foreman, proof- 
reader, and full staff of reporters, all in 
himself. He was a mean man, like- 
wise, and had done many small tricks, 
but none smaller than this last which he 
wrought upon poor Denis, and which 
earned for poor Denis his final sack. 


Isaac Butt had a most important 
Home Rule meeting at Corratavey, 
where Denis Reid attended and took 


notes for the Universe ; and, afterwards, 
getting somewhat overcome—by the 
heat of the March day, let us say—lost 
them ; left poor Pat Moroney in despair 
and the Uxiverse in mourning, that 
week—but found his full notes, ex- 
pounded and expanded, in the same is- 
sue of the G/ode ; though, on the morn- 
ing of the meeting, both Denis and Pat 
had been congratulating themselves on 
the fact that M’ Areavy, having to attend 
his grand-aunt’s funeral in Dhrimullin, 
on the same day, would have to appear 
that week without a syllable regarding 
the Home Rule meeting. It was, there- 
fore, a case of the meanest and most de- 
liberate pick-pocketing that had, up till 
this, ever been heard of in the annals of 
newspaper thievery. It wassmall blame 
to poor Pat Moroney, to resolve upon 
finally parting with the untrustworthy 
Denis; and it was little wonder, too, 
that Denis Reid thirsted for satisfaction 
of the rascal, M’- 
Areavy, and was 
nigh broken-heart- 
ed at the thought 
of leaving Dhrim- 
stevlin without 
cleaning the slate 
he had again’ him. 

As good luck 
would have it, it 
wasn’t ordered 
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that he should, either. And thereby 
was the why and wherefore of Denis 
Reid making his great scoop, get- 
ting even with the rascal, M’Areavy, 
and a thousand miles ahead of him, de- 
lighting the heart of Pat Moroney, and 
saving his grand situation (which earned 
him thirteen-and-six a week) into the 
bargain. 

The member for the county in them 
days was Russell. Some of yous knew 
Russell ; all of yous heard tell of him, 
at least. He was a carpet-bagger from 
Kidderminister, who made his money in 
carpets, or doormats, or some-such- 
thing-or-other, there. And when he 
had made all the money he could in 
that way, and wanted a short cut to 
more, he come on tramp to Ireland, 
looking for a constituency; and, after 
he had sowed plenty of gold and silver 
pretty well up and down the country, 
got elected for this one, and went to 
Parliament to close his eyes and open 
his mouth, and wait for something to 
drop intil it. 

Now the man of all men who had man- 
aged to pitchfork him into Parliament 
was Major M’Cammond of Altmore, and 
he lived but five-and-thirty Irish miles 
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farther down the coach road than Dhrim- 
stevlin, and it was on this self-same 
week, when Denis Reid had his trouble 
on him, that Parliament, having closed 
for a week, Russell was to pass through 
Dhrimstevlin on his way to visit the 
major, and—for there was a momentous 
dispute about the right of the inhabit- 
ants of Camlaragan to cut turf in the 
hither or farther bog of Crumlish, 
occupying the attention of Parliament 
and the chief secretary, and agitating 
the whole world, but more particularly 
the world of Dhrimstevlin and its news- 
paper readers for several miles around— 
M’Areavy, who was ever on the alert, 
had got Major M’Cammond to write 
and warn Russell beforehand that, on 
his way through Dhrimstevlin, a Ux7- 
verse man would move heaven and earth 
to have him interviewed for that week’s 
paper, but under no conditions or cir- 
cumstances was he to grant an interview 
to any other than Mr. M’ Areavy of the 
Globe, who was a loyal, law-abiding, 
peace-preserving man ; no agitator nor 
setter-up of sedition, like Pat Moroney, 
the editor of the (/niverse, whose very 
name was anathema in the eves of the 
good major. 


“ Eight days from now I'll 
give you good-bye 
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So M’Areavy and the Globe 


were 
going to have a walk-over this week 
again, with the U/uiverse disgraced in 


thedistance. And poor Pat Moroney’s 
state of mind wasn’t the sweetest. 

It was always a matter of dispute, 
still remaining unsettled, whether Denis 
Reid ever slept—barrin’, of course, 
whenever he went to report a meeting, 
or was expected to be doing some busi- 
ness of the first importance—but, for 
the three nights afore Russell was due in 
Dhrimstevlin, it is certain that he didn’t 
even go to bed, but walked hither and 
thither on Sally Clark's garret all night 
(it was there Denis housed), giving Sally 
the amusing notion that it was the loss 
of his situation was preying on his mind. 
And on the morning of the day—it was 
a Wednesday —that Russell wasto come, 
Denis came forth, with a pay-day smile 
upon his face, and a chuckle in his 
stomach, and he promised Sally he 
would give her her arrears of lodging 
money in full, by Saturday night; upon 
which Sally concluded that he was sure- 
ly cracked and gone off his head en- 
tirely. 

Denis wasn’t long abroad on this 
morning till he had made a success of 


He made 
success of his 
hvst mission 
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his first mission, namely, borrowing a 
shilling, and, making music with it 
against an iron button in his pocket, he 
headed straight for the Badger Inn, 
where Russell would stop and have din- 
ner and a change of horses that even- 
ing, and where now, after a long and 
confidential conversation with Matthew, 
who was butler, footman, porter and 
general handy man there, and bestow- 
ing the half of his shilling upon him as 
a reward for favors anticipated, he spec- 
ulated the other half in a way that best 
pleased himself—for it would be imper- 
tinent in me, or in any of yous, boys, 
to inquire too closely into Denis’ means 
and modes of expenditure—and then he 
went off with himself, looking ten times 
happier; and he whistled ‘‘Up in the 
Morning Early,’’ passing the office of 
the Globe, leaving M’Areavy, who was 
elaborately drafting upon ruled foolscap 
a complete and particular list of the 
questions which he would ask, seriatim, 
of Russell, M. P., that evening, leaving 
M’Areavy, too, to conclude that Denis 
Reid was, sure enough, getting touched 
in the top story. 

Very well and good Denis passed his 
day as usual—in borrowing money, or 








attempting to borrow it. And an hour 
after the shades of early night fell a mes- 
senger came to him from the Badger, 
from Matthew the butler, to say that 
Russell was just arriving. Without any 
loss of time, save the two minutes that 
it took to turn inside out his collar, in 
order that he might present a laundried 
appearance to the M. P., Denis hast- 
ened to the Badger and gave a card to 
Matthew, who, priding himself on 
knowing how to be polite to a member 
of Parliament, carried it to Mr. Russell’s 
room on a tea-tray. And when that 
gentleman read off the card, the inscrip- 
tion, it was, behold ye, ‘‘ Nathaniel 
Daniel M’ Areavy, the Globe /”’ 

‘‘Show him up immediately,’’ said 
Russell, M. P. 

Denis whispered to Matthew, as he 
passed him on the stairs, ‘‘ The minute 
I am gone lose no time sending word, 
post-haste to M’Areavy that Russell has 
come.” 

‘‘T hope, Mr. M’Areavy,’’ Russell 
said, when Denis salaamed himself into 
his presence, ‘‘you won’t mind me 
washing while you put to me any ques- 
tions you desire ?”’ 

My brave Denis politely informed 
him that he didn’t mind his washing 





He emptied him 
as empty as 
an empty sack 
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and scrubbing every flake of skin off 
himself. And as Russell washed and 
plashed, Denis plied him with question 
on top of question till he emptied him 
as empty as an empty sack of all that 
was to be known regarding the attitude 
and intentions of the Chief Secretary 
and the Government upon the rights of 
the town-land of Camlaragan to cut its 
turf in the hither or farther bog of 
Crumlish ; and he got from him the last 
and latest statement which the Chief 
Secretary had made to Mr. Russell, 
so different from anything expected that 
it was sure to create a terrific sen- 
sation when it would appear in the next 
day’s Universe. He took from Mr. 
Russell every particle of information he 
possessed; swept and broomed him 
clean ; turned him inside out, lest any- 
thing should stick to the corners, and 
then shook him thoroughly to get the 
last remaining little particle. And 
when he had done all this, and that 
Russell had willingly and patiently un- 
dergone the severest cross-examination 
it had ever been his luck to experience 
before, behold ye! Denis, as cool as an 
iced salmon, looks him in the eye and, 
as bold as Billy-be-damned, says, 
‘* Now, sir, as ye must know that my 
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paper has got a reputation to maintain, 
I take it for granted that all the in- 
formation you have this evening given 
me is fairly correct and truthful—and 
you are prepared to vouch for it ?”’ 

Russell, poor divil, was so taken 
aback with the fellow’s mortal impu- 
dence, that, for two minutes, he didn’t 
know whether it was on his heels or his 
head he was. 

‘* Sir!’ says he, when he got his 
speech, ‘‘ What do ye mean ?’’ 

Says Denis, says he, ‘‘Am I not 
making myself clear? You may not 
know it,’ says he—‘‘ because as a 
politician I take it that lies come as 
natural to you as mother’s milk—but 
we newspaper editors are people with 
consciences, and we always like to give 
our readers the truth, and nothing but 
the truth. In our ethics,’ says Denis, 
grandly risin’ to the occasion, ‘‘a 
member of Parliament’s lie is as mean 
as a chimley-sweep’s—I hope, sir, ye 
appreciate my position ?”’ 

Russell bounded like a flea from one 
corner of the room to another, looking 
for a bell to pull; but the bells in the 
Badger were hand-bells that lay on the 
table. He saw this, 
and he grabbed at 
the one that lay 
there, and clattered 
and clanged it for 
all the world as if 
the house was com- 
ing down. And 
Matthew, the but- 
ler, came jumping 
in to know what 
was the matter. 

‘*‘Show this 
scoundrel out,’’ 
says he on the in- 


stant, ‘‘and if he 
doesn’t go quick 


enough, help him 
with both your feet 
at once.”’ 

‘* Rasy, now, I 
beg of you,’’ says 
Denis, ‘‘ easy, now, 
I beg of you. I 
would have you re- 
member that | am 
a gentleman of the 
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press, while you,—you may think an 
M. P. something of mighty impor- 
tance entirely; and it may be so 
around the House of Parliament ; but 
ye must know, sir, that, over here, 
among us gentlemen of the Press—and 
on the G/oée in particular—we consider 
you chaps as common as cow-kail, and 
every bit as chape.’’ This Denis, mind 
you, boys, was at other times as mild as 
barley broth, and wouldn’t use a word 
would offend a child—‘‘ As common, I 
say,’’ repeated Denis, calmly, ‘‘ as cow- 
kail—and a sight chaper.”’ 

Russell was too dumbfoundered en- 
tirely to give answer. 

‘‘Mind you,’’ says Denis, ‘‘I go 
now, not because you have been so in- 
sulting as to order me to go—but be- 
cause I owe a duty to the public which 
compels me to rise above such insults 
as I commonly get, and always expect, 
from common people of your standing— 
and though I don’t, just at the present 
spaikin’, recall any other question I 
need to ask you, it is probable I will 
remember some before my paper goes to 
press—maybe before I reach home—and 
as sure and as soon as I do, back 
straight to you I'll 
come, and insist 
upon my right to 
interview you on 
the point or points 
forgotten. Good- 
bye, and may the 
Lord grant you bet- 
ter breedin’ before 
I come back.”’ 

Then, chuckling 
to himself, Denis 
was off at top speed 
for the office of the 
Universe. 

It was very few 
minutes later when 
M’Areavy came, 
panting and breath- 
less, into the Bad- 
ger, and packed the 
first man he met— 
which was Micky 
the ostler—up to 
Mr. Russell’s room 
with his card, and 
to tell Mr. Russell 
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The Globe.” 











He damned both 
you and your 


paper. 





that he himself was below waiting to 
see him immediately. And M’Areavy, 
poor divil, was both a sore and a non- 
plussed man when Micky, coming back 
far quicker than he went, informed him, 
‘* You had better make yourself free of 
the outside of the house, Mr. M’ Areavy, 
as quick as your heels will help you, 
for yon man, when he looked at your 
card got as black as midnight in the 
countenance, damned both you and 
your paper, and swore that if you 
weren't from here inside of five minutes 
he wouldn’t hold himself accountable 
if the walls was whitewashed with your 
brains.’’ 

Any further messages that M’Areavy, 
by bribery, induced Mickey to fetch up 
to Russell only maddened that man 
more; so that, at last convinced the 
man had gone suddenly crazy, M’ Areavy 
said to himself it was the wisest part of 
his plan to make tracks for home again. 
And sick and sore at heart for his big 
disappointment, and the loss to the pres- 
tige of the G/ode of the exclusive inter- 
view which he had built upon making 
a big brag with, had to sit down and 
content himself with writing an article 
upon the miraculous recovery from the 
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jaws of death of Denis M’Closkeys 
brannet cow, of Killymard. 

But when, next noon, the Univers 
come out with a three-column interview 
with Russell, setting forth all the latest 
information and assurances obtainable 
from the Government and the chief sec- 
retary, regarding the rights of the town- 
land of Camlaragan to cut its turf in the 


hither or farther bog of Crumlish, 


there was, in the office of the Glodc, 
weeping and wailing and scrunching of 
teeth ! 

The Universe sold seven-and-thirty 
copies over and above its normal circu- 
lation. At one prodigious stride it over- 
took, in the eyes of the world, the pres- 
tige it had lately lost. Poor Pat Moro- 
ney’s face beamed them days as it had 
not done for a month of Sundays. 

Denis Reid was requested by his chief 
to consider as cancelled his notice of 
dismissal, and had his stroke of genius 
marked and rewarded by a gratuity 
(which poor Pat could ill spare) of a 
half-crown piece, which God-send en- 
abled Denis Reid properly and becom- 
ingly to celebrate what he himself, had 
he lived in later days, could surely 
have called his ‘‘ scowp ad’ etat.’’ 
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DENIS DENT 
A NOVEL 
By ERNEST W. HORNUNG 


Author of ‘* The Amateur Cracksman ”’ 
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Denis Dent, second officer of the North Foreland, is in love with Nan Merridew,daughter of one 
of the owners of the line. Merridews and ph Devenish, the son of another owner, are 
—- on the ship when itis wrecked on the Australian coast. Denis is washed ashore alive 
tom the wreck, and manages to save Nan’s life by his swimming and again by climbing a cliff 
to seek help. The castaways are found and taken care of by Kitto, an Australian squatter. 


CHAPTER V. 


MR. DOHERTY. 


ENIS awoke between clean sheets 
in the widest berth and the larg- 
est cabin he had ever occupied ; 

it was a matter of moments to realize 
that he was really on land, for the bed 
still heaved a little as the beach had 
done yesterday. It was just a small 
room, without the pretence of paper 
upon its weather-bound walls; but the 
toilet cover on Denis’ left was as snowy 


as the sheets under his chin. Silence 
reigned, but it was the peculiarly 


drowsy hush of hot weather, only the 
deeper for its innumerable tiny sounds; 
to the spent seaman, a condition irre- 
spective of temperature ; he seemed to 
hear that it was hot. 

He tried to remember how he had 
come there, but the final stages were a 
painful farrago. He had an impression 
of the stars as he lay upon the beach, 
and another of interminable steps with 
only a patch of stars at the top, but 
there was something far more important 
that he was seeking in his mind with- 
out avail. He certainly had not found 
it when the blind was pushed aside by 
a sunburnt face, which vanished instant- 
ly, to reappear with its appertaining shirt 
and moleskins in the doorway opposite. 

‘* Awake at last, mister !’”’ 

‘* Only just,’’ said Denis, feebly, but 
with his first smile, and the lad entered 
staring curiously. 

‘* You couldn’t look like that whilst 
we was seekin’ her,’’ said he, dryly. 
‘‘ Why, what’s wrong now ?”’ 

Denis had shot upright in bed. 


‘‘Didn’t we find her ?’’ he cried. 
** Yes, yes, of course wedid! I remem- 
ber now. I’mso grateful to you; that’s 
exactly what I was trying to remember. 
Well? Well? And how is she?” 

‘* Right as the mail, mister, so they 
all say ; but I haven’t seen her yet.”’ 

** You’re sure they say so ?” 

‘‘Sure as my name’s Jimmy Do 


herty !”’ 
Denis fell back with a whispered 
thanksgiving. 


‘‘ What did yousay your name was?’ 
he asked presently. 

‘* Doherty,’’ replied the boy. ‘‘ Chris- 
tian name of Jim.”’ 

‘* Well, Jim, I don’t forget you. It 
was you I clapped eyes on first, and 
I’m almost as glad to see you again. 
Where am I exactly ?’’ 

‘* Merinderiz Station—the barricks.”’ 

‘It’s very quiet.” 

‘* They've all cleared out for the day 
apuppus, and you ain’t in the house, 
you know; you’re fifty yards away ; 
but I'll have to go over to the house to 
tell em you’ve waked up. There was 
something ready for you the moment 
you did. But, I say—mister!’’ And 
the boy stood wistfully beside the bed. 

** Well, Jim?” 

‘* Ask for me to come back and set 
along of you! Say you feel lonely like, 
and ask for me to look after you; and 
no more won't I say nothink, if you 
don’t want.’’ 

‘* But I shall want, Jimmy. I shall 
want you to tell me heaps of things. Go 
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and say so for me, by all means; and 
bring me anything they like to send, 
though a cup of tea is all I fancy.’’ 

Many of the things that Denis wanted 
to be told were more things about Nan ; 
but this confidential son of the soil was 
clearly not to be encouraged on that 
subject, and Denis dropped it disap- 
pointedly. Yet hecould not help liking 
the lad ; in the first place, that lad was 
openly enamored of him, and Denis as 
yet far too languid a hero to object very 
strenuously to his worship. There was 
nothing slavish about it. It appeared 
that many bodies had been washed 
ashore, and Mr. Kitto with nearly all 
his men was down there now. It was 
four o'clock in the afternoon ; Denis 
had slept nineteen hours, but Miss 
Merridew was beating him. And they 
were the only survivors, not another 
soul had been saved. 

This was now the most harrowing 
thought ; there had been eighty-nine on 
board, and one of them Nan’s father, 
her all in this world, to whose loss she 
would awake nowany moment. It was 
a thought that brought tears to the sec- 
ond mate’s eyes, yet it was one with 
several facets, and presently his eyes 
were shining in quite a different way ; 
then he caught himself, and little Jim 
saw the marine bronze deepen on the 
heroic cheek ; and then, at last, it was 
Jim’s turn, for Denis turned to him as 
though impatient of himself. 

‘* Now let’s hear about you?’’ he 
said. ‘*‘ How long have you been in 
Australia, Jim ?’’ 

‘Only since I was born, and a bit 
before, and ever after, amen!’’ said 
Mr. Doherty ; and the teeth displayed 
by his grin were certainly worthy of an 
aboriginal. 

‘* And how long is that?’’ 
Denis, smiling too. 

‘‘T don’t know. They say as I ama 
good seventeen, but I don’t look it, do 
ZT 

‘* What ! You don’t know your own 
age ?’’ 

‘* Not to a year or two.’ 

‘* Didn’t your parents tell you ?’’ 

‘*T never had none, mister.’’ 

And Mr. Doherty grinned again. 

‘* You don’t remember them ?’’ 


asked 


’ 
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‘*That’s what I mean. They were- 
I don’t mind tellin’ you, mister, though 
I'd rather bite my tongue out than tell 
another soul on the place.’’ And little 
Jim came sidling from his seat at the 
foot of the bed to easy distance from 
Denis’ ear, a dead secret in his astute 
young face. 

‘* But you'll think no worse of a 
cove,”’ he went on, whispering, ‘‘ and 
you won't split neither ; so it’s a bit of 
a relief to tell you--they was both old 
hands !”’ 

‘* Old hands?’’ 

‘* Lags !’’ 

Now Denis understood. ‘‘ Of course 
I don’t think the less of you,”’ he said, 
gently; ‘‘we are what we make our- 
selves, at any rate there’s no credit in 
anything else we may be. I, for in- 
stance—”’ 

But Denis had strength enough left 
to control his tongue, and his parents’ 
memory was too sacred for association 
with that of transported felons, however 
little there might be to choose between 
their sons. 

‘‘It might be worse,’’ the lad went 
on, with an elderly air, the more pathetic 
for its unconscious humor: ‘‘ they were 
married at Parrametta factory, and my 
mother let me know it when I was as 
high as this bed ; it’s the one thing I 
recollect her by, keepin’ on tellin’ me 
that; but ’im I never see as I remem- 
ber. Parrametta factory,’’ he continued, 
lifting his shrewd eyes once more, 
‘‘was the place where they kept the 
women prisoners, up on the Sydney 
side in the convict days; you could go 
and take your pick so long as you mar- 
ried her.”’ 

The boy’s stare grew into a contem- 
plative grin, and Denis prepared for a 
familiarity. 

‘*There’ll be no need for you to go 
there,’’ said Mr. Doherty. 

Denis set his teeth, not because the 
boy jarred, but at the gulf between this 
fancy picture and the possibilities of the 
case as it now stood. It was character- 


istic of him that for the first time they 
seemed impossibilities. He had saved 
her life, and now they were alone in the 
world, he and she; how could he trade 
on such things, how avoid the suspicion 
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Denis 
of trying to trade on them? If only 
some one else had saved her! If only 


some one else had been saved ! 

‘*Don’t speak of it,’’ he groaned. ‘‘I 
am far too poor.’’ 

‘** Too poor, are you ?”’ 

The boy seemed positively cheered. 

‘* And is she too rich ?”’ 

‘* Then what more do you want, mis- 
ter ?”’ 

‘* What more? It should be the op- 
posite way, we should both be one thing 
or the other. Anything but as weare!”’ 
groaned Denis. 

There was a brief intermezzo of the 
tiny summer noises. The blind flap- 
ped. A mosquito sang an ominous solo 
in the sick man’s ear, from without 
came the faint hacking of afi axe at the 
wood-heap. Denis looked up at last, 
and there sat Jim with a startlingly wise 
face upon his narrow young shoulders. 

‘*Do you know what I should do, if 
I was you, mister ?’ 

** Well, what?’’ 

‘‘TIf I felt same as you,’’ said Mr. 
Doherty, ‘‘ I'd make a fortune same as 
hers !’’ 

Denis smiled tolerantly ; the urchin 
quite amused him. 

‘*Well,’’ he said again, ‘‘and how 
would you do that ?” 

‘*T should go up to Ballarat and peg 
out my claim, as sure as my name’s 
Dockerty, James !”’ 

Denis could not help dallying with 
the idea. 

‘‘Have they been doing such good 
business up there, then ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Good! Why, haven’t you heard ? 
There’s never been such doings as 
they’ve had in Ballarat this year. I 
thought it was all over the world,’’ the 
boy added, with shining eyes. 

‘* It may be,’’ said Denis, ‘‘ but I’ve 
been at sea since June; and then, you 
know, it isn’t exactly in a sailor’s line.” 

‘‘Isn’t it !’’ laughed Jimmy. ‘‘ You 
wait till you see the empty ships in 
Hobson’s Bay! Some of ’em been 
stuck there since the last day of Janu- 
ary, when the fun began ; do you mean 
to say you never heard of the big finds 
in Canadian Gully ?’’ 

‘* You tell me, Jimmy. 


I want to 
hear.”’ ) 
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Denis was leaning on an elbow. 
Jimmy had long been on his feet. 

‘* There were some coves had a claim 
in Canadian Gully, in Ballarat,’’ the 
boy began, a wild light in his face, a 
light that Denis had never seen before. 
‘*They were doing well, but not too 
well, and they offered to sell the hole 
for a matter of three hundred. Then 
one of them went down and came up 
with a nugget weighing sixty-six 
ounces !”’ 

‘* At how much the ounce ?”’ 

‘* About four guineas.’’ 

‘* Well, that wasn’t quite the three 
hundred.’’ 

‘* Stop a bit!’’ cried Doherty, a per- 
fect fever in his eyes, a fever as new to 
Denis as the light upon the lad’s face. 
‘*That was only the beginning of it. 
Of course they wouldn’t sell after that. 
And before night they’d got a nugget 
of a hundred and twenty pounds—Troy 
weight, whatever that is—and perhaps 
you can turn it into the other pounds, 
for I can’t.’’ 

Denis sat forward pressing the lint 
upon his forehead about with his hands. 
When at length he looked up there was 
the same light beneath the bandages, 
and the same fever in the still blood-shot 
eyes, as Denis himself had remarked in 
the face and eyes of his companion. 

**Six thousand pounds !’’ he whis- 
pered almost aghast. 

‘* Six thousand golden sovereigns !’’ 
shouted the lad, capering about the 


room. ‘‘ Think of that, mister, think 
of that! I had it read to me out of the 
papers. I got it off by heart. It was 


one big, solid, yellow lump of gold, and 
they had to carry it between them slung 
to a pole. It wasn’t the only one, 
neither ; as they went tunnelling on it 
stuck out of the sides, like bunches of 
grapes, at twenty pound a berry! 
There were only four of ’em in the 
party ; they made their fortunes in less 
than no time; and two of ‘em was new 
chums, same as you’d be if you went 
up and—and—’’ 

‘* And what, boy ?”’ 

** And took me along with you!” 

Denis only wondered that the little 
brown face, thrust so near him in its 
eagerness, did not burst into actual 











“If 1 felt same as you did, I'd make a fortune same as hers.” 


flame ; it never occurred to him that his 
own was perhaps presenting the like 
phenomenon. 

‘“You talk as though you'd been 
there already, Jimmy,”’ said he. 

‘* But I haven't. I’d only give my two 
earsto go. Theboss won't let me. He 
says I'm too young,and he’s been such 
a jolly good boss to me, I haven’t the 
heart to go agin him, especially when 
he’s promised me my kit if I wait till the 
Noo Year. But I b’lieve he'd give ’em 
me to-morrow, mister, if I was going up 
with you !”’ 

It was a strange talk for Denis on the 
day after his deliverance, in the bed 
where they had laid him more dead than 
alive; but the manner of its ending was 
the strangest part of all. Denis had not 
heard the voices outside ; neither had 
Doherty; and the feet upon the threshold 
fell upon four equally deaf ears. It was 
not until Mr. Kitto opened the door, 
and entered first, that the one looked 
round and the other up. 

‘* Here,’’ said the squatter, ‘‘is a 


gentleman whom I know you will be 
heartily thankful to see again.’’ 

The gentleman stood forward with 
outstretched hands and a quivering lip. 
It was John Merridew. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MAN’S PERVERSITY. 


The following were the facts, as Denis 
learned them by degrees. 

Not many minutes had elapsed be- 
tween the mishap to the port life-boat 
and the resolution of the North Fore- 
land into so much wood and iron at the 
bottom of the sea, with a single top- 
gallant mast standing out to mark the 
place. But during those few minutes 
the minor disaster had caused another. 

The loss of the first boat augured ill 
for the rest ; and indeed only the chief 
officer’s lived to salute the sun; but 
before it was launched, Miss Merridew 
had been swept overboard through the 
little faith of her own friends, who had 
lashed her life-belt to a fallen spar, only 
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to give a gratuitous handle to the next 
great wave. 

It was Captain Coles whose last re- 
membered act had been to prevent one 
or both gentlemen from diving after her 
to their death, some said with his re- 
volver at their heads ; and, as if because 
neither seemed to care any longer for 
his life, these were the two male pas- 
sengers to be saved. They were 
dragged into the mate’s boat. The boat 
was successfully launched by a mixture 
of good management and better luck. 
But it was entirely to the mate’s credit 
that she immediately stood out tosea,and 
so continued until picked up bya smaller 
vessel, which landed the party in Mel- 
bourne before night. The post-haste 
journey to the landward scene of the 
wreck, all that night and nearly all next 
day (a matter of one hundred miles up 
and across country), was only such as 
any father would have undertaken in 
the circumstances, and most men in 
Ralph Devenish’s position would have 
taken with him. 

But Captain Devenish did not accom- 
pany Mr. Merridew to the little out- 
building in which Denis lay; nor did 
Jim Doherty, or his master, remain 
even so long as to see the older man 
take the bandaged hands, tenderly, 
tremulously, in both of his. 

The interview which followed was an 
affecting one ; but Denis had done too 
much to take a very emotional view of 
his exploits. He was touched, how- 
ever, by the uncontrolled revelation ot 
a hard man’s soft side, by the contrast 
between the exceedingly deliberate and 
rather irritating voice that he remem- 
bered on the poop, and the voice that 
still broke with very tenderness. But 
his own voice was so much the more 
dispassionate, and apparently perverse. 

‘‘T unsay every word,’ said Mr. 
Merridew, for the second time, and 
more pointedly than before, since, even 
in his really generous emotion, he could 
not help feeling that it was unsaying a 
great deal. 

Denis nodded from his pillow, but 
only to signify that he heard. ‘‘ You 
are very kind,”’ he answered at length, 
with no ironic intent; ‘‘ too kind, I al- 
mostthink. You mightlive to regret it.’’ 
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““No, no; never, never! Now I 
know what you are.” 

‘*I am a junior officer in the mer- 
chant service—with a captain's certifi- 
cate.’’ 

Mr. Merridew was genuinely pained. 
‘* Dent,’’ said he, ‘‘I take back my 
words twice over, and still you throw 
them in my teeth! Surely you must 
see that everything is altered now?”’ 

‘* But it might have happened to any- 
body else,”’ urged Denis, with gentle 
tenacity. ‘‘ You should look at it in 
that way, Mr. Merridew: suppose it 
had been one of the stewards; for all 
you knew, or seemed prepared to be- 
lieve, I was no more eligible than they, 
the night before last. I have been in- 
finitely lucky—no, blessed, blessed—and 
that’s all. It doesn’t give me ten thou- 
sand pounds to put to hers !”’ 

Mr. Merridew jumped up from the 
bedside ; and it was partly with temper 
that he was trembling now. 

‘* Have you changed your mind al- 
ready, Mr. Dent, or is all this so much 
affectation on your part? Did you 
mean what you said to me that night 
before we struck, or did you not ?”’ 

‘* Every word of it,’’ answered Denis 
in a whisper that brought the other back 
to his former position on the bed, only 
now he was peering into eyes averted 
from his own. 

‘* You do love her, don’t you, Dent? 
I can see it—I can see it, whatever you 
may say !”’ 

Denis could only nod. His weakness 
had come upon him very suddenly. But 
by a mighty effort he was able to pre- 
vent it from rising to his eyes. And 
soon he was sufficiently master of him- 
self to attend to what Mr. Merridew 
was saying with sostrange an eagerness 
of voice and manner. 

‘“. . .. You must come back with 
us. That’s what you mustdo. Mel- 
bourne’s a perfect pandemonium—street 
upon street of tents, teeming with the 
very sweepings of the earth, and ship 
upon ship without a man on board. But 
there's this fine clipper, the J/emmnon by 
name, lying ready for sea at Geelong, 
and we'll all go home in her together! 
She’s bound to be under-officered, and I 
suppose you would be happier so than 
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as a passenger ; but let this voyage be 
your last. You said you were as good 
aman ashore as at sea, if my memory 
serves as well as yours. Well, now I 
can believe you, and in you, as I shall 
show you—as I shall very soon show 
you! I have no one to follow me into 
the firm, Denis—that is your name, isn’t 
it ?—and you don’t mind my calling you 
by it, do you? But if you became my 
son, Denis— can’t you see—can’t you 
see ?”’ 

The man’s tongue had run away with 
him, as the unlikeliest tongues will, 
under sufficient emotional strain ; so we 
prattle of our newly dead in a way that 
might make them turn in their raw 
graves. 

‘* There is one thing you have forgot- 
ten,’’ said Denis, without withdrawing 
his hand from the nervous grasp that 
hurt considerably. ‘‘ I had not got my 
answer—the other night. And howcan 
I press her for it now? Don’t answer 
yourself, sir, till you have thought it 
over, if I may ask that much of you, 
alone ; and then I know you will agree 
with me. She ought not to be allowed 
to give me her answer now. And I 
—I ought to go away without seeing 
her again—until I have really shown 
myself—' He could not finish. His 
weakness and his sincerity were equally 
apparent ; deeply moved, the elder man 
took his leave with but one more syl- 
lable, and that was to promise Denis, 
from the door, not to repeat a word of 
their conversation to Nan. 

But Denis had not said all that it was 
in him to say, for in the first place he 
had not the heart and in the next he 
was not too proud of his latest resolve; 
but it was a resolve no less ; already it 
might have been the resolve of his life. 

‘* This is not the real man,’’ he lay 
saying to himself. ‘‘ The real man had 
his say on the poop—and the sounder 
man of the two. I won't take advan- 
tage of either of them—let me make 
that money. I can, and I will. Then 
she shall give me her answer, not be- 
fore.’’ 

Doherty came stealing back with the 
face of a conspirator ; his worldly wis- 
dom did not as yet include a recognition 
of the difficulty of picking up broken 
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threads, even when they are threads of 
gold. But Denis would not promise to 
speak to Mr. Kitto, would hear no more, 
indeed, of Ballarat; all he seemed to 
care to know now was what Captain 
Devenish was doing with himself. 

‘‘Him with the whiskers?’’ said Jim- 
my. ‘‘I can’t sight that gent !’’ 

‘* What do you mean ?’’ 

‘* Beg yer pardon, mister, but I don’t 
like him. He speaks to you like as if 
you was a blessed dingo. That sort o’ 
thing don’t do out here; we ain't used 
to it.’ And young Australia shook a 
sage old head. 

‘* But what’s he doing with himself, 
Jimmy ?”’ 

‘* Oh, lookin’ at the papers an’ things, 
an’ yawnin’ an’ smokin’ about the 
place.’’ 

‘* And Mr. Merridew ?’’ 

‘“With the young lady; she ain’t 
a-goin’ to show up to-night, the young 
lady ain’t; and you can take that as 
gospel, for I had it from the missus her- 
self.’’ 

The boy’s eyes were uncomfortably 
keen and penetrating. Denis got rid of 
him, and lay thinking until it was near- 
ly dusk. Then they brought him his 
first solid meal; and presently Mrs. 
Kitto paid a visit to a giant so refreshed 
that nothing would persuade him to 
keep his bed withouta break. He must 
have a breath of air. He was quite 
himself. Soearly evening brought him 
forth in a pair of Mr. Kitto’s slippers. 

The very first person he saw was 
Ralph Devenish, reading by lamplight 
in one of the many rude verandas which 
faced and flanked one another under the 
bright Australian stars. Denis went 
limping up to him with outstretched 
hand. 

‘*T am glad to set eyes on you, Dev- 
enish,’’ he said, gravely. 

‘** Really ?’’? drawled the other, with 
light incredulity ; but he could hardly 
refuse the bandaged hand. 

‘* Ralph Devenish,’’ pursued Denis, 
chilled but undeterred, ‘‘I make no 


apology for the sudden familiarity, partly 
because we’ve both been so near our 
death, and partly because we're cousins. 
I never meant to tell you, for there can 
be no love to lose between your name 




















and mine, but I blurted it out in a rage 
just before we struck. I want to say 
that I am heartily ashamed of the ex- 
pressions I made use of then, that I 
apologize for them, and take them 
back.”’ 

‘* My good fellow,’’ replied Devenish, 
with engaging candor. ‘‘ I don’t recol- 
lect one of them; the fact is, I was a 
little drunk. As to our relationship, 
that’s very interesting, I’m sure; but 
it’s odd how one does run up against 
relations, in the last places you’d ex- 
pect, too. I can't say I remember your 
name, though ; never heard it before, 
to my knowledge. If there’s been any- 
thing painful between your people and 
mine, don’t tell me about it, there’s a 
good feller.’’ 

‘*T won't,’’ said Denis, secretly boil- 
ing over, though for no good reason that 
he could have given. It certainly was 
not because Devenish continued occu- 
pying the only chair, leaving the lame 
man to stand. As Denis watched he 
produced the same meerschaum that 
he had smoked all the voyage, a Turk’s 
head beautifully colored, with a curved 
amber mouthpiece, and proceeded to 
fill it from the same silken pouch. 

‘* Another soul saved, you see !’’ said 
Ralph Devenish, as he tapped his Turk 
affectionately ; it was the acme of sly 
callousness ; even if intended so to ap- 
pear. Denis turned away in disgust, 
but turned back for 4 moment in his 
stride. 

‘* Are you going home with the Mer- 
ridews ?’’ he asked. 

‘*T don’t know,” 
‘* Are you ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know,” 
‘* But I think—not.”’ 

‘* Really ?’’ drawled Devenish. ‘‘ Well, 
as a year’s leave don’t last forever, I’m 
not so sure.’’ 

And as Denis saw the last of him un- 
der the lamp, he had not yet resumed 
the filling of the Turk’s head. 


said Devenish. 


echoed Denis. 


CHAPTER VII. 
DENIS AND NAN. 


Miss Merridew continued prostrate, 
yet so exempt from bodily mischief that 
her case began to baffle all except the 
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other woman, who had charge of it. 

The wreck was never mentioned in 
the sick-room, nor did Nan guess that 
an inquest on the bodies was held within 
a few yards of where she lay. Yet it 
was she who eventually broke the ice. 

‘Ts Mr. Dent still here ?’’ she asked, 
but in a tone so magnificently off-hand 
that a less astute person than Mrs. 
Kitto had not detected its anxiety. 

‘‘He was this morning,’’ replied 
Mrs. Kitto smiling. 

‘Do you mean that he isn’t now ?”’ 
the girl demanded, half rising on an el- 
bow. 

‘‘No. I think I should have heard 
of it if he had thought of leaving us to- 
day.’’ 

Nan Merridew 
pillow. 

‘I wish he would go on board,’’ she 
said petulantly, ‘‘ if he is going.’’ 

‘*On board ?”’ queried Mrs. Kitto; 
and she set down her work. 

‘* Isn't he to be one of the officers on 
the ship we are all going home by ?”’ 

‘*T didn’t knowof it,’’said Mrs. Kitto, 
with equal embarrassment and surprise. 

‘But he is,’’ declared the girl, with 
all an invalid’s impatience. ‘‘ I under- 
stood that from papa the day he came ; 
he had spoken to the agents, or he was 
going to speak to them, and Denis—I 
mean Mr. Dent—was to have the best 
berth they could give him. I do wish 
he would go on board. I—I almost 
wish he hadn’t saved my life !’’ 

And she tossed her face to the wall, 
for it was burning as it had burned so 
often since her deliverance. 

‘‘ It’s meeting him again,’’ said Mrs. 
Kitto to herself; ‘‘and she does care for 
him, or she would mind less.’’ It made 
it all the harder to ask aloud, ‘‘ Did 


fell back upon her 


your father say he had succeeded, 
dear ?’’ 
‘“We have never mentioned Mr. 


Dent again,’’ said Nan to that, quite 
haughtily. 

‘* Because I don’t think he’s sailing 
in the Memnon at all,”’ continued Mrs. 
Kitto gently. ‘‘I think he’s going to 
the diggings instead.’’ 

‘* Going where ?’’ the girl asked after 
a pause. The first sentence was all that 
she had heard. 





Denis said what he had to say 


‘* To Ballarat or Bendigo, to make his 
fortune.’”’ 

‘‘T hope he'll succeed,’’ said Nan 
after a pause; but her voice was a 
sweet bell jangled, and an hour went 
before she turned her face from the 
wall. It was still red; but there 


was a subtle difference 
‘*T am going to get up,’’ said she. 
Mrs. Kitto proved not unprepared fot 
the announcement; it appeared that 
all her needlework had been for Nan, 
and the dress which the kind soul had 
been so busy altering was almost the 


in the shade. 
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last remnant of her own trousseau and 
some years behind the fashion. 

In point of fact, it was what used to 
be called a ‘‘ double robe’’ of lavender 
cashmere, and it was trimmed with 
braid of the same color, but the braid 
was a shade darker than the rest, and 
its criss-cross pattern as unlovely in its 
way as the voluminous skirts it was in- 
tended to adorn. But the fabric was 
soft and fine, and the delicate tint hap- 
pened to suit Nan Merridew, who had a 
singularly clear and pale skin, and dark- 
gold ringlets almost the color of her 
eyes. For she was of the type dear to 
the pre-Raphaelites, with rather more 
flesh and blood, and a much more con- 
spicuous spirit of her own; yet it was 
not always so conspicuous as when Nan 
reappeared in the sunlight, with quite 
another light in her eyes, on the fourth 
day after the wreck. 

It was near the close of a radiant 
afternoon, and Mr. Merridew was ab- 
sent for the day, but Captain Devenish 
had been seen strolling towards the 
cliffs, and Nan thought that she would 
stroll after him in spite of the direction. 

Now the way led through a belt of 
young pines, by which the station was 
almost surrounded, and in the middle 
of them Nan met a man in moleskins 
and a red shirt. Him she was approach- 
ing with downcast eyes, as one who 
must regard her curiously, when his 
voice thrilled her at close quarters. 

‘*Nan! And you'd have passed me 
without a word !”’ 

Denis was standing in her path, a 
common wideawake drooping from one 
hand, the other reaching out for hers. 

‘*T didn’t recognize you,’’ she said, 
scarcely touching it. ‘‘And I was 
looking for Captain Devenish—can you 
tell me where he is ?”’ 

‘‘He has gone down to bathe,” 
replied Denis with some reluctance. To 
bathe where a ship’s company had been 
drowned the week before! No wonder 
Nan winced. ‘‘ Can’t you spare me a 
few minutes instead ?’’ he added as she 
was about to turn. 

‘* Oh, yes, if you wish it.’ 

‘*Of course I wish it!’’ exclaimed 
Denis. His shoulders looked very 
square under the coarse red flannel ; 
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but they were heaving, too. 

Nan was her own mistress on the 
spot. ‘‘I couldn’t know,”’ said she. 
** You see, you never sent me any 
message—not one word.”’ 

‘**T shall tell you why.’’ 

‘* And then I understood you were 
going to the diggings.’’ 

‘*So I am,”’ said Denis. His voice 
was preternaturally deep and vibrant. 
She looked up at him with the odd light 
in her eyes. 

‘* And why haven’t you gone yet ?” 

‘*T wanted to see you first—”’ 

‘*’That was very kind.”’ 

‘To tell you why I was going at all 
--to tell you everything, Nan, if you 
will let me—if you aren’t determined to 
misunderstand me before I open my 
mouth !’’ 

Their eyes were together now, his 
dark with passion, and in hers a certain 
softening of the unlovely light that 
hurt him more than her tone. But her 
eyes were the first to fall, to wander, 
and to espy a stump among the pines. 

‘*T must sit down,’’ she faltered. 
‘* It’s my first appearance, and I tire 
directly. But I'm not too tired to listen 
to you—I want to.”’ 

Yet already a change had come over 
her, and either she was physically 
weaker or else softer at heart than she 
had been but the minute before. At all 
events she took his arm to the stump, 
which was one of several in a little 
clearing lit and chequered by the slant- 
ing sun. And she sat there almost 
meekly in his sight, while Denis 
planted a foot upon one of the other 
stumps, and said what he had to say 
with bare arms folded across a mole- 
skinned knee. 

‘*In the first place,’’ 
saved your life.’’ 

Nan’s smouldering spirit was in 
flames upon the word, and with it her 
face. 

‘*And you remind me of it!’’ she 
cried in red scorn. ‘‘Is it the sort of 
thing one forgets? Is it a thing to 
thank you for like any common service, 
and are you the one to put the words in 
my mouth ?’’ 

Denis did not wince. 

‘‘I am wrong,” he said 


he began, ‘‘I 


quietly. 
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‘‘In the first place, I asked you to 
marry me; it was only in the second 
place, and before you had time to give 
me my answer, that I was so un- 
fortunate as to save your life.’’ 

‘* Unfortunate !’’ 

‘* Most unfortunate to be the one to 
save you, Nan, because if it had been 
anyone else it would have made no dif- 
ference between us, but as it is it makes 
all the difference in the world.”’ 

‘*T don’t wunderstand,’’ she said, 
trembling because she was beginning 
to understand so well. ‘‘I only know 
how brave you were—how brave !”’ 

‘* Most men are that at a pinch,’’ 
said Denis, with a twitch of his red 
shirt; ‘‘ but I was luckier than most. 
I won't make too light of it. I can 
swim. But you don’t suppose I was 
the only strong swimmer on board. 
And which of the rest, I should like to 
know, wouldn’t have made as good use 
of my chances ?”’ 

‘* But it wasn’t only the swimming!”’ 
the girl cried out, and broke off with 
her bent face in its besetting fever. 

‘* If you mean the climbing,’’ he con- 
tinued equably, ‘‘ there was still less 
merit in that, for it was absurdly unneces- 
sary, as you probably know, and be- 
sides that I was full of Spanish brandy 
at the time. Not that I’m ashamed of 
that,’’ added Denis with the candor of 
the dales. ‘‘ I believe that brandy was 
the saving of us both; but it was an- 
other piece of pure luck.’’ 

‘* But you don’t look on it as luck,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ You aren’ta bit glad you 
saved my life !’’ and her eyes fell once 
more, if this time not involuntarily. 

**Glad!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Gladness is no 
word for my feeling about that—for 
what I feel every moment of every 
hour !”’ 

‘* Yet you wish it had been some one 
else.”’ 

**T don’t !”’ 

‘* But you said you did, Denis.’’ 

‘* Well, and I have felt it, too, when 
I couldn’t send you a single message 
—couldn’t make a single sign —for fear 
you should think--for fear you should 
misunderstand for a moment !”’ 

Nan had not raised her eyes again ; 
his tone made it dificult now. He 
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was leaning towards her, almost bend- 
ing over her, and yet his foot clung to 
the pine stump as though by conscious 
effort of the will, and his face was a 
fight between a set jaw and yearning 
eyes. But Nan could not see his face; 
she could only see the sunlight and the 
shadows in the lavender skirts that 
spread about her as she sat, and a few 
inches of hard, yellow ground beyond. 

At last she spoke. 

‘*So you determined to go up to the 
diggings.” 

‘*T did.’’ 

‘* Must you, Denis ?”’ 

‘*’To make some money, Nan, dear ! 
And I will make it—I will—I will !"’ 

She knew that he would. His voice 
only stirred her now. 

‘* And then ?’’ she asked. 

‘* And then,’’ he cried, ‘‘ and then I 
shan’t mind pressing you for an answer 
to what I dared to ask you on the North 
Foreland.”’ 

There was a silence in the little clear- 
ing among the young pines. Only near 
at hand the hum of the insects, and in the 
distance a cloud of cockatoos shrieking 
the sun into the sea, which itself might 
have been heard faintly booming upon 
the base of the sandstone cliffs. Before 
either spoke there was indeed one other 
sound, but it fell on ears doubly deaf ; 
for Nan had flung back her dark-gold 
ringlets in a way of hers, and from the 
bold pose of her head none could have 
imagined the warm bloom upon her 
cheeks, or the tender film that dimmed 
the hazel eyes. 

‘* Suppose I prefer to give you your 
answer first.”’ 

‘*Nan! Nan! Iwould haveyou think 
it over, and over, and over again !”’ 

‘* Butsuppose I refused you after all ?’’ 

‘*T would sooner that than be ac- 
cepted in haste and—and repented of— 
you know!”’ 

It was as though he was maintaining 
his balance for a bet, and near the end of 
his endurance even so. Nan watched 
him with a smile touched by the last 
beams of the setting sun, but as she 
rose the red glory beat full upon her. 

‘* Very well!’’ said she. ‘‘ Then if 


you won’t come to me for vour answer, 
I must bring it to you.” 
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Night falls like an assassin in that 
country, but the purple tints were only 
beginning when in his very ear she im- 
plored him not to leave her any more, 
and he held her closer, but said he must. 

‘* Think, think !’’ he urged. ‘‘ Think 
what it would be for me to go home in 
this ship and marry you as I am, on my 
poor captain’s certificate and nothing 
else ; and then, only think, if I followed 
ina few months with a few thousand 
of my own behind me! I wanted you 
to wait for me; for if I am not worth 
waiting for, I am not worth having; but 
if you can wait only a few months—not 
a day more than a year—I will come to 
you as I should come if it is to be—but 


come I will, rich or poor, if I am alive !. 


Nan, darling, I have everything to gain, 
only these few months to lose; but I 
will gain all the world in them, I will, 
I will, I will !’’ 

She was infected alike with his confi- 


(Zo be continued.) 


LEO XIII. sy 


MONGST the great personages 

of our epoch, not excepting Bis- 

marck, none has been so much 
discussed and so little known as Leo 
XIII. It is only necessary to read the 
two hundred and fifty or more biog- 
raphies of the Pon- 
tiff which have 
been written to be 
convinced of this. 
‘ach has its partic- 
ular anecdotes, 
each presents some 
characteristic of 
which the others 
make no mention ; woe 
perhaps if they 
could all be col- 
lected and a selec- 
tion made from 
them, some general 
idea of his char- 
acter might be 
gained, but even 
then it would not 
be Leo XIII., for 
each of these biog- 
raphers, either in 
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dence, his enthusiasm, and his ideal. 
And yet—and yet—she was weeping on 
his shoulder as the purple turned to 
deepest blue. 

‘*T could have helped you, dearest,’’ 
came her broken whispers. ‘‘ But no, 
not here. It’s an awful country. I 
thought, if you loved me, after all 
we have been through, you would 
never, never leave me again. But, 
dearest, I do believe in you, and I will 
wait, for you know best.”’ 

So after all it was a bright, brave 
face, though still wet with tears, that 
she held away from him, for Denis to 
look upon it for the first time as his 
own. But it was a very terrible face 
that hovered over the same spot but a 
minute later, when Ralph Devenish 
came crashing through the young pines 
to curse the very ground where they had 
stood, and the sea that had not swal- 
lowed one or both. 


FEDERICO PARONELLI 


criticising the private life of the Pope 
from his childhood to his accession, or 
in judging him as priest or statesman, 
writes only of his own impressions and 
makes deductions according to his per- 
sonal views. 


His character is very lit- 
tle really known, 
but his servants 
prove the untruth 
of the French say- 
ing ‘‘that no man 
is a hero to his 
own valet,’’ for 
even to them he is 
not only great but 
unique. 

The present 
Pope's family came 
originally from Si- 
enna, in Tuscany. 
His own father, 
think of it, was a 
colonel in the army 
of Napoleon First. 
His birth, which 
took place at Car- 
pineto, in the Dio- 
i * cese of Anagni, in 
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what was then the States of the Church, 
was announced as follows: ‘‘ To 
Count Dominic Pecci and the Coun- 
tess his wife, is born to-day, the 28th 
of March, 1813, at 11 P. M., a child to 
whom has been given the names of 
Vincent, Joachim, Raffaele, Louis.’’ 

Until the age of fourteen he went to 
the college of the Jesuits at Viterbo, 
and after that studied at the college 
of that order in 
Rome. Asa boy 
heshowed remark- 
able, perhaps pre- 
cocious, ability, 
not only in his 
studies but in prac- 
tical affairs. His 
talents marked 
him out so pro- 
minently that in 
1841, and only four 
years after he had 
been madea priest, 
he was sent to 
Brussels as Papal 
Nuncio, a position 
of the greatest im- 
portance. He was 
at that time made 
Bishop of Perugia, 
with the title of 
archbishop. After 
filling his position 
at Brussels for a 
number of years 
with much dis- 
tinction, he re- 
turned to Perugia 
and took up the active work of his See. 
It was in 1878 that he was elected 
Pope to succeed Pius IX. 

The preference for Cardinal Pecci was 
plainly shown by the diplomatic body 
in the Vatican during the Novendiale, 
which followed the death of Pius IX. 
and the conclave which resulted in his 
election by 44 votes out of a total of 61 
was so short as to lead to the supposi- 
tion that his designation as successor 
had beeu prepared beforehand. Of 
course this was denied by the Vatican, 
which declared that it had been free and 
spontaneous. 

Leo’s first act as Pope was to an- 
nounce the event to his family in the 





The Palazzo Pecci at Carpineto where Pope Leo was born, 
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following letter, which is preserved ina 
room in the family palace :— 
‘** La Carpineto. 
From the Vatican, 20th Feb., 1878. 
My DEAR BROTHERS :— 

I write to announce to you that the result 
of this morning’s ballot has raised my humble 
person to the throne of St. Peter. My first 
letter is this which I address to my family for 
whom I implore all kinds of felicity and to 
whom I send with affection my apostolic 
blessing. Pray God 
much for me. 

LEONE P. P. XIII.”’ 

The room in 
which the letter is 
found is as simple 
as the letter itself 
and it is the one 
which the Pope 
occupied during 
his youthful life 
at Carpineto. The 
last time he used 
it was in 1857. 

Being asked 
once why he took 
the name of Leo 
XIII., he replied 
that it was because 
of the deference 
and gratitude 
which he felt for 
the memory of Leo 
XII., who had 
been his protector. 

So much is heard 
of the parsimony of 
Leo XIII. that it 
has become pro- 
verbial, but it is certainly much exag- 
gerated. In his private capacity it has 
been asserted that he never gave a cen- 
time to his nephews, to whom also he 
only ceded a portion of the paternal her- 
itage. He would do nothing for them, 
not even preventing the sale of the fine 
villa in Rome, of his favorite, Count Ca- 
millo Pecci. He, who usually hides 
his resolute character under the softest 
manners, showed himself most 
severe towards his nephews. One of 
them, after the election of his uncle as 
Pope, tried to withdraw from a promise 
of marriage on the plea that his fiancée 
was no suitable match for the nephew 
of a Pope, whereupon Leo, hearing of 
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this, commanded his riephew to hold to 
his word. His closest relations are-al- 
ways obliged, before being admitted to 
his presence, to ask an audience like 
everyone else. 

As Pope, Leo's expenditures are vast 
—without counting what he spends on 
Catholic missions, on the inferior clergy, 
on churches and on education, and upon 
the support of the 5,000 people who 
populate the Vatican, he maintains with- 
in the palace walls, the first factory of mo- 
saics in the world, while for works of art 
he probably spends more than any other 
government—and though it is true the 
Vatican receives subscriptions of money 
from all parts of the world, of which it 
does not distribute the half, and that its 
treasures are continually increasing, still 
it must be remembered that after ten 
centuries Leo XIII. is the first Pope 
who ascended the throne without tem- 
poral power. The budget of the Vati- 
can at Christmas is fourteen millions 
of francs, which are all the offerings of 
the faithful; but it may be imagined 
that an exceptional administration is 
needed to obtain this sum yearly, andthe 
Pope is a model administrator. He has 
abolished all expenses, except those re- 
quisite for the maintenance of the pomp 
and prestige of the Vatican. Office, dig- 
nity, rank, ceremonial, etiquette and 
custom, things which under Pius IX. 
had been put aside and forgotten, 
were reinstated by him in the Vat- 
ican among the clergymen. The //u- 
viale of red silk and the mitre of gold 
wire, which Pius IX. had given up 
wearing during the last twenty years of 
his pontificate, were brought out again 
for his use. Even in the style of his dis- 
courses there is always a great deal of 
ostentatious magnificence —so much so 
that when he preaches it is rare that 
people of mediocre intelligence under- 
stand him, and he has showed himself 
the antithesis of his predecessor who 
spoke simply and from his heart. And 
the distance which divided them was 
not only a question of form but of sub- 
stance. Pius IX. never became recon- 
ciled to the progress of science. In his 


opinion to dispute was to demolish. 
Leo XIII., on the contrary, under- 
stands the value of science and exalts 
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its progress. He permits the priests as 
much scientific study as their condi- 
tion allowed. At the beginning of his 
pontificate he tried to give a new life to 
the Catholic faith, but in later years he 
has desisted, from fear that any conces- 
sions to the exigencies of modern soci- 
ety should be thought a sign of weak- 
ness and a desire for conciliation. 

At the beginning of his reign he had 
the support of the Liberals, who, re- 
membering him as Archbishop of Peru- 
gia, entering into treaty with the Pied- 
montese generals in 1860 at the epoch 
of the invasion of the Papal dominions, 
thought that he would make peace be- 
tween Church and State, but on the 
contrary, soon after his accession, he 
threw himself into the arms of the Jesu- 
its. He loved Italy, but in his own 
way, and declared that he would never 
sacrifice religious unity on the altar of 
his country. 

At one time he would have been 
pleased to see the Italian clergy partici- 
pating in political life, but at another 
he confirmed the ‘‘ Sy//aéus’’ and con- 
demned civil marriages. He it was in 
motu proprio who sent his benediction 
to the Congress of the Austrian Catho- 
lics which provoked the submission of 
the high Viennese ecclesiastics. It was 
his idea to reconcile to the Vatican, not 
only the eastern Churches, but also the 
Protestant, and especially the English 
High Church party, and for this union 
he works continually. 

The Pope has always had a very 
high opinion of his own judgment, 
and an impatience at contradiction. He 
is convinced that the ruins caused by 
the critical spirit and skepticisim of our 
age must draw the world and the church 
into closer union, and in spite of there 
being no signs of this he looks upon it 
as in the natural order of things. 
‘* Providence,” he says, ‘‘ will bring it 
about.’’ In the latter part of his life 
he has favored the studies of the 
‘* Touristes’’ too much and very lately 
has condemned as suspicious all who 
differed from the ancient philosophic 
doctrines of St. Thomas. 

Leo XIII. is a poet and a man of let- 
ters. In 1886 he published a volume 
of Latin verses and inscriptions, under 
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the title ‘‘ /wscriptiones et Carmina,” 
but this volume only represents a very 
small portion of his literary work. 
There is an old savant living in retire- 
ment at Perugia who possesses a vol- 
uminous collection of the Pope’s poems. 
Amongst the finest of his verses are the 
following, which he wrote in his delicate 
handwriting beneath a mediocre por- 
trait of himself :— 
Justitiam colui ; certamina longa, labores, 
Ludtibria, insidias, aspera quaque tuli; 


At fidei vindex non flectar; pro grege Christi 
Dulce mori, ipsogue in carcere dulce mori* 


The Pope delights in being consid- 
ered a great litterateur, and to know one 
of his poems from memory is a good 
recommendation to his favor, which 
is to say that Leo XIII. is a man as 
well as a pope. For who of us is with- 
out his weakness? He wrote a beauti- 


ful ode on the death of young Count 
Conestabile, and what is stranger he 
translated into Latin verses by Cavalotti, 
proving that in the republic of letters 
devils and saints can be companions. 
But if the Pope translated verses by the 


poet of democracy, also Cavalotti re- 
turned the compliment by rendering 
some of his into Italian. 

Leo gave his protection to a certain 
kind of literature which had its home 
in the Palazzo Attempo. In one of his 
academies a sonnet by him was recited, 
dedicated to a little French boy, a pil- 
grim, who, in spite of a serious malady, 
determined to reach Rome to see the 
Pope. The subject is not altogether 
arcadiac or sacred, but the Pope turned 
it into an idyl. 

The encyclical letters, like his pastor- 
als as bishop, are true works of Latin 
literature, and if Italians cannot always 
agree with their contents, they are still 
obliged to admire their form. 

The principal encyclicals are the fol- 
lowing :— 

4th August, 1879. On the restoration 
of the philosophy of St. Thomas. 

ist September, 1883. On the prayers 
of the Rosary. 

2oth April, 1884. Against the Free- 
masons, whom he named the Church 
of Satan. 

1st November, 1885. On the Christian 
constitution of States. 
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10th February, 1890. On 
matriage and against divorce. 

15th May, 1891. On the conditions 
of workmen in the world (provoking an 
answer from Dr. George, chief of the 
popular party in the United States). 

Besides these written encyclicals, the 
Pope pronounced a quantity of dis- 
courses, good from a literary point of 
view, on the occasions of receptions of 
Pilgrimages. In them he never pro- 
nounced a word as to the reconquering 
of Rome by foreign arms, but has al- 
ways maintained that this consumma- 
tion must come through Providence. 


Christian 


HIS LIFE IN THE VATICAN. 

The private apartments of the Pope 
are composed of fourteen rooms, but of 
these he only occupies six. Two were 
transformed into chapels—one already 
in use in the time of Sixtus 1V., with 
architecture by Pintelli, and the second, 
which is larger and communicates with 
the sleeping chamber, is of the time 
of Gregory XVI. The Pope only uses 
this last on the rare occasions when he 
admits any one to be present at his pri- 
vate mass; at other times he says mass 
in the smallerchapel. Inthe first salon 
the furniture consists of benches ranged 
round the room, and it is here that he 
receives the public, or that part of it 
whichsucceedsin gaining an audience of 
him. Next comes another salon, heavy 
with dark-green tapestry, against which 
is a large crucifix. There is only a 
praying-stool on one side and four chairs 
and a table laden with books on the 
other. It is here that every morning, 
between 9 and ro, the Pope receives Car- 
dinal Rampolla. One must not imagine 
the Pope, however, as always having 
worked with his state secretary, for he 
had the habit, as long as he was able, 
of answering personally the telegrams 
and letters he received, dictating them 
to his private secretaries, particularly to 
Monsignor de Angeli. Cardinal Ram- 
polla only submitted his report each day 
and received his orders. 

The sleeping-room comes next—a 
very simple chamber, containing noth- 
ing remarkable except a Madonna by 
Coreggio and a Christ in ivory by 
Alonzo Cano. Near the sleeping-room 


*I have loved justice; long struggles and labors have I borne, insults, toils and every evil 


thing. 
die, vea, it is sweet to die, even in prison. 


But as champion of the faith, I shall not falter. 


For the flock of Christ it is sweet to 
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is the private library, very small, but 
containing treasures and souvenirs and 
historical documents. This library 
opened onto a covered veranda, from 
which there is a grand view of Rome. 
It was once a cage for birds and was 
changed into a kind of small garden. 
There the Pope passes many hours 
of those days when the heat orexcessive 
cold or rain prevents him from taking 
his usual walk to the Torrione (great 
tower) of the garden of the Vatican. 

No matter what the season, the Pope 
rises at 6 A. M., sometimes earlier, but 
never later. He dresses by himself, and 
then enters at once into the chapel to 
say mass, at which he is assisted by his 
private secretaries Monsignori Mazzo- 
lini and de Angeli. Then he hears the 
mass of thanksgiving said by one of the 


secretaries, and this over he enters the © 


green room. Immediatety after, and 
several times besides during the day, he 
drinks a little bouillon and half a glass 
of wine, generally some old Bordeaux 
which a French Catholic merchant 
sends him as a present. Sometimes, 
especially when he has guests at his 
modest table, he indulges in a little of 
the wine which he calls Ma Vie, which 
he makes himself in the Vatican gardens. 
He eats very little, but frequently, and 
sometimes even whilst walking. His 
confidential attendants, Centra and de 
Gasperis, always follow him with a spe- 
cial bag containing all necessaries down 
to a small spirit lamp. 

After mass, during his first collation, 
he reads the newspapers of all shades of 
opinions, previously marked in red pen- 
cil by four clerks where any articles 
occur which in one way or another 
speak of the Vatican or of social ques- 
tions. From nine to ten in the morn- 
ing he receives his state secretary and 
takes his second breakfast, while de 
Angeli reads his correspondence to him 
and takes notes on it, which the Pope 
dictates without interrupting his meal. 
Between 11 A. M. and 2 P. M., when 
there is neither reception nor special 
conference, the Pope retires into his bed- 
room or library. At 2 o’clock he takes 
his drive in the Vatican garden. His 
coachman, a fat, majestic and venerable 
automaton, who knows the history of 
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all the Vatican coaches from the gold 
one of Della Genga, a solid vehicle 
Pius IX. used for his journey to Bo- 
logna, to the more simple but more cel- 
ebrated one which aided the flight to 
Gaeta, could recount the most minute 
and curious particulars of the short 
drive which Leo XIII. wished to take 
on Italian territory in 1880. That day, 
instead of following as usual the road 
to the garden, he gave orders to cross 
the via della Tondamenta, thus provok- 
ing the salute from the Italian soldiers 
on guard atthe mint. Never since then 
has hedriven beyond the Vatican bound- 
aries. 

As soon as he reaches the garden the 
Pope gets down from his carriage, with- 
out leaning on the stick which he al- 
ways carries without using, and he takes 
a fairly long walk, holding his hand be- 
hind his back like Napoleon I. When 
he reaches the Torrione he dismisses 
his court, leaves his valets in the rooms 
below, and mounts alone to the first 
landing to rest himself. In the even- 
ing, accompanied by his attendants, he 
retires to the private chapel, and with 
them answers the Rosario said by Mon- 
signor de Angeli. Afterwards he reads 
and writes, usually until ro P. M., in 
the green salon and then withdraws to 
his bedroom, but he is rarely in bed be- 
fore midnight. 

In summer, and often in winter, it is 
his habit to take a bath, thus driving 
his faithful Centra to despair, since the 
Pope forbids him to be in the room in 
spite of the warnings of Dr. Gapponi 
that he should pay special attention to 
his master at these times on account of 
his great age. ‘‘ It is useless,’’ said poor 
Centra; ‘‘the Holy Father will notlisten 
to reason, but, however, if not with my 
eyes, I can still be near him with my 
ears.”’ 

The Pope’s fasting is phenomenal. 
He suffers a great deal from neuralgia 
and at such times speaks to no one, 
though when in good humor he enjoys 
talking with his entourage. 


His memory is extraordinary. He 


remembers the smallest and most insig- 
nificant particulars of past occurrences. 
When he speaks of his birthplace it is 
as if he quitted it the day before. 


He 
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is kind, indulgent, and willing to par- 
don, but he hates those who hide the 
truth from him, and when he is suspi- 
cious of being deceived grows sad and 
very severe. Hearing of the assassina- 
tion of his sister, Agostina (a sister in 
a hospital who was killed by a patient 
who had fallen in love with her), he 
shook his head and simply said, ‘‘See 
the effects of modern civilization.” 

One of the favorite personages of 
Leo’s court is Baron Leopold Meyer of 
Schauensee, the lieutenant-colonel com- 
manding the Swiss Guard. He belongs 
to an old Luzern family, the guard be- 
ing entirely composed of men from the 
cantons of Luzern and Zurich. The 
corps has latterly been reduced, on ac- 
count of expense, from 250 to 117. 


THE CANDIDATES TO THE PAPAL 
SUCCESSION. 


The most probable candidates to the 
Papal succession are virtually four in 
number, viz: the Cardinals Rampolla, 
Svampa, Parrochi* and Vanutelli. All 
four are Italians, and it is beyond ques- 
tion that a foreign candidate would 
have no chance ox success, since of the 
seventy-two-cardinals who compose the 
Sacred College forty are Italians, and it 
is certain that their votes, as well as 
those of Austria and Germany, will be 
given to an Italian. Which of these 
four probable candidates is the most 
likely to be elected ? 

On account of the great age of the 
Pope there is no doubt that during these 
last years the true head of the Church 
has been the Secretary of State of the 
Papacy, the Cardinal Rampolla. 

Mariano Rampolla del Tindaro was 
born at Polizzi, in Sicily, in a region 
where more than elsewhere the Arab 
civilization has flourished. Rampolla 
is descended from a noble family, but 
whilst still very young he left Sicily to 
study in Rome at the Vatican seminary, 
afterwards at the Capranica College, and 
finally at the Academy of Nobles, where 
he stayed until 1875. After having been 
a Counsellor of the Nunziatura in Spain, 
with Cardinal Simeone, he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of Propaganda Fide, 
in 1867, when he was only 34, a position 
which is usually the first step towards 
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becoming acardinal. But before attain- 
ing that dignity Rampolla was sent, in 
1882, as Nunzio to the Court of Madrid, 
and there he worked hard for the settle- 
ment of the conflict which threatened to 
arise between Spain and Germany for 
the possession of the Caroline Islands. 

Rampolla was finally appointed a car- 
dinal on the death of Cardinal Jacobini, 
and he also succeeded him as Secretary 
of State, and since that day he has been 
virtual ruler of the Vatican. He rap- 
idly conquered the heart of the aged 
Pontiff and became in turn his inspirer, 
confidant, and finally his despotic ruler. 
This statement may not be considered 
very respectful, but it is nevertheless 
the truth, a truth recognized by all who 
have frequented the Vatican during this 
later time. 

Physically Cardinal Rampolla is the 
antithesis of his rival Parocchi, who is 
small and almost a hunchback, and pos- 
sesses a very unctuous manner. Ram- 
polla, on the contrary, is tall, imposing 
and majestic, with a hard expression ; 
Parocchi is humble, and his gaze is 
habitually lowered ; the otheris haughty, 
and looks those with whom he speaks 
straight in the face with eyes which 
seem to hypnotize. The former always 
says what he thinks, the latter has a 
mocking way of listening. Women, 
however, and especially, nuns, prefer 
Rampolla to Parocchi as being more a 
man of the world. 

The Emperor William II., who had 
to do with Rampolla during his histor- 
ical visit to the Vatican, was obliged to 
recognize in him a very superior man. 
But those on whom he most forces his 
superiority are his colleagues, whom he 
makes to understand that he is ruler. 
He has no friends, he has no adherents, 
but he has a large number of depend- 
ents. Such being the situation, if there 
be not some unforeseen denouement to 
the conclave it is almost beyond doubt 
that Rampolla will be the successor of 
Leo XIII. There are some who would 
like to throw off the yoke under which 
Rampolla holds them, but they cannot 
and they dare not, since they are obliged 
to own that he is the only cardinal capa- 
ble of steering the ship of St. Peter. 

The Church is passing through a very 


* Since this article was written Cardinal Parocchi died in Rome. 





























Cardinal Mariano Rampolla del Tindaro, Papal Secretary of State. Practical Prime Minister of the 
‘apacy. 
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critical period, and the Vatican will in 
the future have to fight with great diffi- 
culties and will not be able to count on 
much help from those Catholic States 
where the faith is growing weak. At 
the present time Vatican politics are los- 
ing much ground in France, Germany, 
Russia, and even in Spain the most 
Catholic of countries. To arrest this 
decrease in power a strong man is nec- 
essary at the head—one who has plenty 
of tact, but who is at the same time a 
combatant, and for this reason the car- 
dinals count en Ramapolla and submit 
to his rule. But after all it must be 
owned that no one can really be said 
yet to know the man himself, though 
it is my own opinion that he would be 
the most opportunist of Popes. 
Another candidate who would be bet- 
ter received and welcomed by the Italian 
Government is Cardinal Dominico Svam- 
pa, Archbishop of Bologna. Svampa was 
born in 1851, and is one of the young- 
est members of the Sacred College. He 
has been a professor at the Seminary of 
St. Apollinare, in Rome, and is very 
learned, a fact which he likes to make 
apparent to others. At 36 he was al- 
ready a bishop, but the gossips of the 
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Vatican say that he owes his rapid ad- 
vancement to the motto which is to be 
read over his crest, ‘‘ /gnu7zs ardens.’’ 
Svampa has a fairly strong following, 
but it is composed of persons of not suf- 
ficient importance to serve him. What 
has just been said of him can also be 
applied to Cardinal Vanutelli, who has 
the support of the old Catholic unyield- 
ing Roman nobility, but seeing that the 
partisans of both would impose condi- 
tions in exchange for their votes, a 
weakness is produced which will be 
enough to prevent these two cardinals 
from becoming Pope. 

Pope Leo XIII. has been remarkable 
during his Pontificate for three things. 
In every way possible he has encour- 
aged the growth of education, and 
throughout his career he has continu- 
ally founded new chairs and institutions 
of learning in Rome and called eminent 
professors thereto help him. His inter- 
est in all social and scientific problems 
has been great and far-reaching, as is 
shown by his various encyclicals; and 
the policy of pacification, demonstrated 
by his unwearied efforts to keep the 
peace between nations, has been a con- 
sistent principle of his career. 
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The Jesuit College at Viterbo where Pope Leo was educated. 
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was condemned for all his days to 

the black hell-hole of the Tip-Top 
coal mine. In the wide West was he born. 
When time and the forage of the plains 
had given him his hands in height, his 
mounds of muscle, his docility in trace 
and bridle, he was rounded up and 
shipped to one of the great central 
stables of St. Louis, thence to the 
United Coke Company, owners of the 
Tip-Top plant in the Connellsville coke 
region, Pennsylvania. He arrived at 
Old Haven, on the banks of the 
Youghiogheny river, without the dig- 
nity ofa name. His pedigree counted 
for naught ; he was sold for his sinews 
and intelligence. For a week he was 
kept in a stock yard, in Old Haven, 
that he might recuperate. One bright 
afternoon he was groomed, then started 
out to the Tip-Top coke works, others 
of his kin with him. A half hour later 
the drove, steaming a little, stamped in 
front of thecompany stable at Tip-Top. 

‘« Tf they were all like that fellow,”’ 
said the stable boss proudly, feeling 
the heavy shoulders of Pete, ‘‘ we'd 
have the finest bunch of mule flesh in 
the coke region.”’ 

There stood Pete, his long, strong 
back-bone four inches higher than that 
of any other mule in the drove—and 
they were all husky beasts. At his 
shoulders bulged the round, flexible 
knots of muscle ; his flanks sloped away 
with the grace of strength. His coat 
was a glossy dark brown, shaded to the 
black of the unlighted pit on his back; 
his legs and belly had the warm tan 
tint of a long-boiled amber pipe. His 
inquisitive ears were like twin-batons 
poised to the music of his thoughts ; he 
had eyes out of which his heart had ut- 
terance,—comprehensive, mild, danger- 
ous. 


P'rss was amurderer. Forhis sin he 


DAMNATION OF PETE 
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Seven of the mules were stabled ; the 
others, among them Pete, were fed at 
the open feed boxes outside the stable, 
then driven to the company blacksmith 
shop. Pete feared the forge. It hada 
volcanic flame that threatened. It had 
a dull, puffing sound that seemed the 
din of danger. He was childish in his 
objections; he would have no new 
shoes. He wheeled, he swerved, he 
snapped the air with lipless teeth. He 
refused to lift his hoof. Miners gath- 
ered—black men with gritty clothes. 
To them Pete was an admirable joke. 
They twitted the smithy. 

‘** I’m not afraid of him, if he’ll let me 
get him in my position,’’ boasted the 
smithy, ‘‘ but he’s too cussed to let me 
get the first grip.’’ 

‘*T guess the stock’s the only place 
for that fellow,’’ suggested the stable 
boss. The ‘‘stock’’ was a crib of 
heavy timbers, outside the shop. 
Vicious horses and mules were confined 
therein while shoeing or clipping. It 
was seldom used—the smithy thought 
it a degradation to his nerve. 

The helper boy began to move a kit 
of tools. The stable boss led Pete to 
the stock. But Pete liked the crib less 
than the shoes. More miners and coke 
drawers gathered. ‘‘ There’s too many 
standin’ ’round here,’’ growled the 
smithy. Could he have conquered the 
mule, twice as many would not have 
been half enough. 

‘**T think you need a few more,”’ said 
a miner. 

Still man will overcome the wildest 
brute with patience and cunning. Pete 
was snared out of his nature unawares. 
A bucket of oats, held under his nose 
while he ate, lured him into the crib. 
He budged farther and farther into the 
stock, following the feed. The iron 


bars were shoved into place behind him. 
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His only way of exit was upward—and 
Pete was no angel. The smithy looped 
a rope about the unruly heel, and giv- 
ing it one twist around an iron peg in 
the timber frame, began to draw upon 
it. Pete raised his hoof a little to ease 
it. The rope gave a sudden jerk taut, 
and that hoof was anchored two feet 
above ground. 

Never had the stable boss or the 
blacksmith seen so much plunging. 
Pete reared. He battered the front bars 
with his fore-feet, and bit the top rail 
viciously. He splintered the sides of 
the crib. Red places showed on his 
shins. He wasa devil in an ass’s skin. 
But he had not an eternity of effort. 
And after splitting the bars of the stock 
and lacerating his own ribs till they 
looked as if tigers had clung to his sides 
throughout a long fight, he sagged help- 
lessly in the cage. His breathing was 
louder than the bellowing of the forge ; 
he brayed piteously. 

In a twinkling the smithy was at 
work upon the bound hoof. The helper 
came out with a hot shoe in a pincers. 
As the rim of red iron touched the glu- 
tinous hoof, a sickening odor arose. It 
reached the dilated nostrils of the winded 
but unconquered mule. The smithy 
had failed to note that as he swayed 
back and forth with the motion of the 
hoof he held between his legs the bars 
had been misplaced. Pete did not know 
it, either. But fate was built of a coin- 
cidence, just then. One quick, sharp 
plunge—the rope snapped, the smithy 
tumbled to one side like a toy. The 
helper boy saw the double blows, dodged 
and partially turned—but one hoof 
struck the middle of his back, high up 
between the shoulders. 

He was picked up, conscious, but 
numb from his neck to his heels. The 
compact of the blow had caused a com- 
pression of the spinal cord—in three 
days the little helper was dead. 

That is how Pete branded himself 
a murderer. That is why, shod in spite 
of his deed, he was condemned for all 
his days to the hell-hole of the Tip-Top 
shaft ! 

The day after the funeral ot the helper 
was the day set for Pete’s descent. The 
underground stable boss was the arch- 
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angel chosen to take him low. That 
stable boss knew mules better than he 
knew men. He rode Pete to the engine 
house, where he put a heavy blind over 
both eyes. ‘‘ ‘ Fools go in where angels 
fear to tread ’—especially if the fool is 
blindfolded,’’ he quoted, tying the knot. 

But Pete was not an ordinary mule. 
He balked. Force, deception and per- 
suasion failed. Then the stable boss 
tore the sack from the mule’s eyes, and 
with an oath mounted his back. 

‘‘Open the gate,’’ he shouted. His 
heels dug the mule’s ribs savagely. 
Away went Pete, fiery and snorting. 
Around and around the engine house 
he thundered, ploughing the cinders and 
breeze coke at every hoof-fall in his 
forced gallop. Suddenly Pete felt a 
sharp twinge at the bit. He swerved 
quickly at the touch, and darted through 
the open shaft gate on tothe cage. The 
gate clattered shut behind him. A 
whistle whined meekly in the engine 
room. Pete dropped away from the 
light ! 

‘* Not too fast there!’’ shouted the 
stable boss, who haddismounted. ‘‘ This 
is Corrigan’s devil. It'll take the whole 
stable of mules to budge him off.’’ 

But Pete, trembling, half-blinded, of 
his own accord crept from the cage. 
Walking gingerly over the network of 
mine tracks, sniffing at the mine air, he 
was led away to the warm underground 
stable. 

Corrigan, the boss driver of the Tip- 
Top shaft, and the crack sprag-thrower 
of the coke region, had needed a lead 
mule; Pete was the victim of his choice. 
At the fore end of fifty feet of chain, 
partially covered with rubber hose to 
prevent rubbing, with a singletree dang- 
ling at his heels, the lusty mule went 
down the dark ways. Not yet had he 
the bat-eye, the dilated pupil of the 
mine mule. He stumbled on the cross 
ties, and ploughed up much dust and 
the muck of the wet dips. 

Not many days after Pete had grown 
tame to his new life the superintendent 
of the plant descended the shaft with a 
party of visitors. They came down the 
shaft with tiny screams, and blundered 
out over the tracks at the bottom, ex- 
claiming. In the dull dark of a mule- 
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He dashed through the open shaft gate. 

















hole stood Pete, one heel tilted in limp 


rest, after his fashion. In the explor- 
ing party was a young girl, whose en- 
thusiasm bubbled out from under her 
long mackintosh and borrowed miner’s 
cap. She came suddenly upon the 
mule. 

‘* Oh, the dear old fellow !’’ she cried. 

Others cfowded about. One woman 
laid her hand upon the grim worker’s 
steaming coat. ‘‘ Oh!’’ she cried, draw- 
ing back. ‘‘It’s a shame to work 
him !’’ ‘Trust a woman to find the soft 
spot! Pete’s she had found—a collar 
boil, red and angry, creeping from the 
edge of the padded harness. Thesuper- 
intendent turned to Corrigan. ‘‘ It’s 
getting to bea bad one,’’ said the driver. 
‘*He’s done some extra work, you 
know.”’ 

‘*T don’t understand,’’ said the super- 
intendent. 


‘**Pete’s gone wrong a good many 
times,’’ explained Corrigan ; ‘‘ it isn’t 
good for his shoulders and back.”’ 

‘‘He’ll have to go out till that’s 
healed a little.’’ Corrigan winced. Pete 
was the first mule ever taken from him 
for apparent neglect or ill-usage. 

The young girl quickly gave herself 
credit for the mule’s redemption. 
‘* Didn’t I find him standing here in the 
dark ?’’ she argued. ‘‘ Poor old dear 
—all alone in the dark !’’ Pete’s ears 
were lying close back on his neck. 

‘* Be careful—they don’tlike women!”’ 
called the superintendent. 

The girl gave a sharp scream, and 
jerked herself across the track. The 
superintendent caught her in his arms. 
She had been brave coming down the 
shaft; she tried to be brave now. 
‘‘Just like a nasty dog!’’ she blurted 
hysterically. For two weeks the green- 
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ish-black marks of Pete’s teeth showed 
like mourning epaulettes upon her white 
shoulder. 

Pete was hoisted to the surface, and 
released in a field on the company’s 
farm. 

It was here that he first saw the 
strange geyser on the round slope of the 
field to the west. He watched it a long 
time. He went cautiously up to the bub- 
bling tower of white mist. At its bottom 
he saw the yellow gravel, rimmed with a 
sod, torn and sunken, like the thatch 
of an ancient house caved in. The 
gravel was still dropping, like sands of 
time through an hour-glass, into the yel- 
low funnel, out of which the swan-like 
steam aspired. The wind veered, bear- 
ing the white mist to his nostrils. He 
sniffed it greedily. Ah, but it was 
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good! It was the pungent, powdery 
smell of the mine ! 

The sunlight was a sorcerer—sunlight 
and rest—and not many days later Pete 
was lowered into his beloved mine, and 
was soon thundering down the haulage 
way ahead of the cool, low-spoken Cor- 
rigan—swearing Corrigan, who had the 
longest vocabulary in the Tip-Top mine, 
the hottest whip in the coke region, but 
the deepest love for his mule in all the 
world. 

Lashed by Corrigan’s tongue and 
whipped by Corrigan’s lash, Pete grew 
doubly wise in the mysticism of the mine. 
He seemed to know instinctively that 
for a mule to fall ahead of the trip is to 
be hauled out of the mines in one of the 
wagons after the day’s run is over. For 
Pete had helped to place a wagon one 





Corrigan handed to the mule a piece of pie. 
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day which was the funeral car for 
‘* Bob,”’ the old gray mule with the 
kink in his tail. Pete knew death when 
he smelt it. Had he not smelt it when 
he had been driven into E Flat to aid 
with his enormous shoulders in drag- 
ging the fallen tons of slate off ‘‘ Big 
Joe’ the Hun, buried under the hun- 
dredweights of a fallen ‘‘pot’’? This 
dread of blood and death made Pete 
cautious of rope-rollers, thundering 
trips and powder blasts. But danger 
stared out of the dark on every flat. 
One day a trapper boy, after giving Cor- 
rigan the ‘‘ All right !’’ signal, let his 
door slam in the face of the galloping 
mule. 

‘* Pete’d make a fine burglar,’’ said 
Corrigan afterwards. 

‘* Why ?’’ asked another driver. 

‘*Oh, he can go through doors so 
easily—even when they’re shut.’’ 

As Corrigan laughed over his joke, 
being tenderly disposed towards Pete on 
account of that escape, he jerked his 
dinner pail towards him and handed to 
the mule a piece of pie. 

Pete’s resting place at the haulage 
landing was changed from that day. 
He made bold journeys in search of the 
dainties while waiting wagons—mine 
mules are never tied. One day he lost 
himself in a wilderness of old workings. 
Corrigan and the stable boss, accompa- 
nied by the fire boss as a safety guide, 
sought his refuge the whole afternoon 
and through the night. They went into 
places long since marked with ‘‘ dan- 
ger’’ boards. They crawled over 
ancient falls. They waded in slimy 
sumps, knee deep with a pink sulphur 
mud. ‘They tramped the wide acreage 
of the pit—but they did not find Pete. 
He found himself, and stood in the sta- 
ble, stained and bedraggled, when the 
weary party trudged to the shaft bottom 
in the morning. The stable boss gave 
hima kick. The fire boss cursed him 
with a long string of oaths. Corrigan 
only looked at him, long and earnestly. 
But the evening of the next day the 
stable boss noticed high welts and wales, 
crossed and criss-crossed, on Pete’s ten- 
der spots—inside his hips and over the 
bottom edges of his ribs. But who 
could hold spite for more than one day 

* Slavish for ‘‘ stop.” 


against a sleek old rogue like Pete? 
Not Corrigan. A few hours later Cor- 
rigan himself examined the welts with 
sympathetic fingers, and combed out 
Pete’s top-knot, the finest in the mine, 
the relic of a prize mane left standing, 
like the stump of a tree in the forest, 
between the mule’s ears. 

Pete had no pride in his top-knot, or 
in his tail, either. But his old fear of 
death and danger never deserted his 
heart. Sothat when driving down E 
Flat, just after his odd grooming, he 
sniffed sudden danger, he halted short, 
his four feet stiff inthe mine mud. The 
breech mule crowded up beside him. 
Corrigan ‘‘ spragged’’ the trip just in 
time to prevent broken legs. 

**Checki! Checki!’’* shouted a 
Hun, poking his head out from a man- 
hole. 

The warning was too late. A blast 
in the cut-through to the right exploded 
close to the two mules! Coal flints rat- 
tledaround. A blinding blue flash shot 
out the cut-through and licked up the 
live airs of the flat. A pocket of gas 
had ignited with the blast ! 

Corrigan, far back on the trip, escaped 
serious burns. Pete was singed. His 
top-knot was a whisp of crisp hairs, his 
taila raw, brown stump. ‘The breech 
mule, crowding to the right, had pro- 
tected Pete’s body, and taken the full 
flame of the gas pocket. Pete was 
given his second vacation—this time in 
the underground stable—and when he 
was again put to the harness he was a 
little wiser, a little more timorous than 
ever. 

Then came the tragedy in Pete’s life. 
Corrigan married. ‘The wife took most 
of Corrigan’s love, and heartily hated 
Pete because he had the balance of it. 
The bride’s people lived at Sitka, three 
miles south. She tested Corrigan’s fidel- 
ity by compelling him to choose between 
getting a new job at Sitka, where he 
could have his wife, or remaining at 
Tip-Top—with his mule. Corrigan 
moved. He never told his bride how 
affectionately he bade good-by to Pete. 
One of the other drivers threatened to 
tell Mrs. Corrigan, but the groom bought 
off the tale by promising this driver to 
have Pete transferred to him. 








A lurch, head first, into the depths. 
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‘* But can he handle Pete ?’’ asked the 
mine boss. 

‘* Oh, anybody can handle Pete; I’ve 
had him a year now.’’ 

In just five weeks the crack mule of 
the coke region was a wreck. He had 
raw places on his shoulders and rump. 
His back sagged. His hide was tanned 
where the chains rubbed. And, worst 
of all, his feet had been neglected, after 
his daily toil in the swamps, and now his 
hoofs were like sponges on the ends of 
broom-handles. Thrice he ditched trips, 
and thrice were his legs untangled from 
the burning haulage ropes. At last he 
was a tenderfoot ! 

‘*He can't work in the mine any 
more,’’ said the stable boss; ‘‘he’s 
ruined.’’ So he talked to the superin- 
tendent. 

‘* Hell !’’ grunted the superintendent. 
‘*T blowed about that fellow, and swore 
he’d last ten years.’’ 

‘* It’s a wet mine,’’ vouchsafed the 
stable boss ; ‘‘ and they can’t wear rub- 
bers,’’ he added dryly. 

So Pete was ordered to the surface. 
The day of his final redemption was at 


” 


hand! Did he know it? Perhaps—and 


perhaps resented it. At any rate, as he 
was about to step upon the cage, he 
whirled, broke away from the stable 
boss, and galloped up the haulage-way. 
He wheeled at a cut-through, and gal- 
loped into the dark. How far he raced 
he knew not. Hecame toa busy place. 
Men shouted and mules jangled their 
traces. A small blue-white dot showed 
far up an incline, like a star at the top 
of a long, spreading ray. It was the 
slope opening! Pete had arrived at the 
landing ! 

Everything was bustle and action. 
Ropes sang in their rollers, and to the 
end of one clung the rattling trip 
Steam pipes sizzled and leaked. But 
what cared Pete ! 

He squeezed through the wagons at 
the landing and darted up the slope. A 
miracle-steed, he picked his way over 


.way. 
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the network of ropes, machinery and 
pipes. A trip came jolting down the 
track whereon he blundered onward ; 
he cheated death, and gave it right of 
On he went, the light widening 
before him, till he broke into the open 
sunshine! Heclattered over the trestle 
work at the tipple end, and stood heav- 
ing, but triumphant, by a yellow clay 
bank beside the fan-house ! 

The next instant a puffing face loomed 
before him, out of the glare of sunlight, 
dim and indistinct! For Pete’s eyes, 
long accustomed to the darkness, were 
almost blind now. But he could see 
that he was pursued. Two dark arms 
were outstretched, to corner him be- 
tween the bank and the fan-house. 
With one plunge he scrambled up the 
yellow bank. Then, he knew not where, 
he galloped till he felt barbs of wire 
tearing his skin. Hestumbled and fell, 
but arose, bleeding and torn. On he 
went, an odd green-and-yellow mix of 
color under his nose—not like the black- 
ness of the pit muck. 

Suddenly, before his mnear-sighted 
eyes, yawned the great yellow funnel 
that had piqued his curiosity that day in 
the pasture field ! One short-stepped 
spread of his feet to stop—a slip of gravel 
and sod—a lurch, head first, into the 
depths—a hot lightning bolt of _ at 
his neck and down his spine 
then again the dark— eternal dark |! 

The red-faced stable boss came over 
the hill. Behind him were others, pant- 
ing. They gathered at the rim of the 
yellow hole, and looked sorrowfully 
down at the drawn muzzle, half buried 
in the loam, the glossy black sides and 
the under-tan. A thin streak of white, 
pungent mist stole up around the wedg- 
ing bulk. 

‘‘Stubborn to the last!’’ 
stable boss, forgivingly ; ‘‘ 
own gtave.’’ 

‘* Will we fetch the block and tackle?”’ 
asked the others. 

‘* No; bring shovels. 


said the 
chose his 


? 








THE PRINCESS EVELYN 


OGER sat watching the 
woman he had come to 
Woodbourne to see. She 
was the center of a group 
of young people who were 
discussing the details of a 
euchre party at the other end of the 
piazza. As Roger’s glance wandered 
past them and across low, fertile fields 
to the blue hills beyond there swept 
over him a realization of the absurdity 
of coming to the country.to play cards. 

Roger sighed. He had thought that 
perhaps away from the town and its 
artificial life he would sometimes be 
able to get more than a word or a dance 
with the woman he loved; he had even 
hoped they might become comrades, 
companions. 

But she had told other men beside 
him that she was coming to Wood- 
bourne, it seemed ; Roger could count 
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watching. 
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at least halt a dozen of her admirers in 
the group over which she was holding 
court. They had the card party arranged 
now and were planning a climb up the 
nearest mountain next day to watch the 
sunset. When one of the men came 
over to Roger and invited him to join 
the party, his refusal was courteous but 
decided. To watch the sun go down 
with a chosen companion was something 
to be remembered, but to flock to see 
a sunset as if it were a parade or a 
play— 

From inside the house came the music 
of a piano and the sound of dancing. 
Roger rose and crossing the lawn sat 
down on a rustic bench out of earshot 
of the two-step. 

While the after glow of the sunset 
faded into twilight he fell into a reverie 
from which he was roused by a light 
movement. Looking up, he saw a 
little girl standing near him. As he 
raised his eyes she moved a trifle farther 
away, and man and child regarded each 
other gravely. 

There was something about her that 
pleased Roger. In her faded gingham 
dress, with her yellow hair in hard little 
braids she was a decided contrast to the 
pert youngsters with curled locks and 
fluted skirts who pranced about the 
lawn, shrieking shrilly. 

Presently, with a hesitating move- 
ment, the child separated a single flower 
from the bunch of daisies she was carry- 
ing and held it towards Roger, who 
found himself feeling honored by this 
overture to friendship. 

He took the flower and put it in his 
coat. ‘‘ Thank you,”’ he said ; ‘‘ won't 
you sit down ?” 

The child considered a moment be- 
fore she took a seat beside him. Roger 
debated in his mind as to whether he 
dare put his arm around her, finally de- 
ciding not to venture on so great a 
liberty. 

‘* Will you tell me your name?’’ he 
asked. 


‘‘ It’s Winifred. What's yours?” 
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**Roger—Roger King. That's not a 
pretty name, is it ?’’ 

The child thought a moment. ‘‘ King 
is,”’ she said at last. 

‘* Whose little girl are you?’’ was 
Roger’s next question. 

‘* Mamma’s and Papa’s. 
always ; in the winter too.’’ 

A silence followed, during which the 
dusk deepened. Presently Roger felt 
the touch of small fingers in his and 
roused himself from his abstraction. 

‘* What do you do with yourself all 
day ?”’ he inquired, feeling a desire to 
know how this odd, old-fashioned 
little girl spent her time. 

‘*T play,’’ Winifred answered, ‘‘ and 
help Mamma bake and sometimes I ride 
to the depot with Papa. After the 
boarders is all gone he’s going to take 
me for lots of walks, down to the river 
and up to the top of that hill.’’ She 
pointed to the towering black mountain 
behind them. 

‘*T’m going down to the river to-mor- 
row morning,’’ said Roger. ‘‘ Would 
you like to go too ?” 

‘* Will you let me throw stones in 
the water ?”’ 

‘* We will see who can throw them 
farthest.”’ 

‘“And we'll sit down under the 
trees ?”’ 

‘* Of course.’ 

‘** And stay as long as we like ?”’ 

‘** As long as you like.”’ 

‘Oh, won't we have a good time ?’’ 
cried Winifred softly. ‘‘ Won't it be 
awful nice ?”’ 

During the ensuing week the house 
was in a whirl of gayety ; dances, card 
parties, and golf and tennis tournaments 
succeeded each other in quick succession, 
and Miss Hartly continued to hold court 
in a series of bewildering gowns. Roger 
did not join the train of her admirers, 
but he was not altogether lonely, for he 
had found a comrade. 

After each meal two figures would 
leave the house together; sometimes to 
climb a mountain, sometimes they 
walked to the river bank, where they 
rested while Roger told stories to Win- 
ifred, and the child and the beauty of na- 
ture soothed the dull, never-ceasing 
ache that tugged away at his heart. 


I live here 


, 





The young woman he had come to see. 


Gradually his awe of the child les- 
sened, though it never quite left him. 
She was a quiet little thing, perfectly 
healthy, but with none of the restless- 
ness common to children. Sometimes 
she would sit or trot along beside him 
with her hand in his for an hour with- 
out speaking, and then suddenly begin 
asking questions that Roger would have 
needed to be wise, indeed, to answer. 

Sometimes they lay in the grass on 
the river bank and counted the cloud- 
boats as they sailed across a sea of blue, 
and when there were no clouds in the 
sky, as happened often in that perfect 
weather, they watched countless yellow 
butterflies or closed their eyes and tried 
to name the bird-calls. 

For the most part they met few peo- 
ple in their walks, and had their favor- 
ite spot by the river to themselves ; 
when they did chance to hear voices 
in the vicinity they escaped down some 
leafy way as noiselessly as poachers. 

On the first day it rained, a very dis- 
consolate and woe-begone little girl 
looked out the farmhouse kitchen win- 
dow, but when Roger appeared in the 
doorway and asked permission to take 
Winifred to the barn, smiles chased 
away the tears. 
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Roger borrowed a blanket, and when 
he had made a throne of hay he spread 
the blanket upon it. Winifred settled 
back with a sigh of content. ‘‘ Ain’t 
this awful nice ?’’ she whispered, hap- 
pily. 

At first they were content to listen in 
silence to the patter of the rain, but 
soon Roger began to repeat all the 
Mother Goose rhymes he knew, feel- 
ing ashamed because he could not re- 
member more. He wove Winifred a 
crown of straw flowers and then they lay 
back and looked at the firmament in 
the rafters, where a window was the 
moon and each tiny hole that let in the 
light a shining star. 

‘‘Seems as if we were way off from 
the people in the house, don’t it ?’’ 
breathed the child. 

‘* Yes,’’ answered Roger with a sigh. 

Once, upon a day while Roger and 
Winifred rested by the river after a long 
walk, there came across the field behind 
them footsteps that made no sound in 
the stubby grass, and so it happened 
that they were surprised in their retreat 
by a young lady with a book in her 
hand, who started at sight of them and 
would have slipped away again had not 
the child seen her and run to her side. 

‘* Please stay, Miss Hartly,’’ she beg- 
ged. ‘‘Roger’s going to tell me a 
story.”’ 

Roger had risen to his feet. 
please stay, Miss Hartly,’’ 
courteously. - 

The young woman hesitated, and 
finally seated herself on the grass with 
her back against a tree and one arm 
around Winifred, who nestled close to 
the slender figure. 

She was very beautiful (Roger told 
himself this every time he saw her), 
with a fresh, healthy beauty that seemed 
of a piece with the green-and-gold world 
about them. 

‘‘Now you can begin the story,” 
commanded Winifred with what was for 
her unusual boldness. ‘‘ Please tell the 
one about the Princess Evelyn.”’ 

Roger stirred impatiently. ‘‘ Miss 
Hartly may not care to hear a story, 
your majesty,’’ he said, ‘‘and, as she 
isour guest, we must please her. Win- 
ifred and I are king and queen and this 


ce Yes, 
he said, 
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is our castle,’’ he explained to the new- 
comer. 

Miss Hartly smiled. ‘‘ The Princess 
Evelyn !’’ she repeated ; ‘‘it is a pretty 
title for a story. I should like to hear 
about the Princess Evelyn.’’ 

‘‘It is nota pretty story,’’ said Roger; 
‘it ends badly. Nochild but Winifred 
would care for it.’’ 

‘* Nevertheless I should like to hear 
it,’’ insisted Miss Hartly. 

A short silence followed, during 
which Winifred looked from one to the 
other of the pair in a puzzled way ; 
there was something of constraint in 
the situation and the child felt it. 

‘*] know the story,’’ she ventured, 
hesitatingly. 

Miss Hartly drew the little girl closer, 
‘* Tell it to me, dear,’’ she said. 

‘*Once upon a time,’’ began Wini- 
fred, ‘‘ there was a princess whose name 
was Evelyn. She was the most beauti- 
ful princess in the whole world and 
many men loved her.’’ 

Winifred’s hands were folded in her 
lap and her eyes looked at the shining 
water of the river. She had heard the 
story so often that unconsciously she 
fell into Roger’s way of telling it. 

‘* Now there was a shepherd who 
loved the princess and he was sad at 
heart because he knew he could never 
marry her. Once the queen went to 
the country taking the court with her 
and the shepherd said to himself :— 
‘Now my princess will walk in the 
fields near the palace and maybe she 
will speak to me. I know that I can 
never marry her because she is so far 
above me—the world is full of shepherds 
but where is there another woman like 
the Princess Evelyn ?—but perhaps we 
shall be friends.’ ‘I know this part by 
heart,’ interpolated Winifred. 

‘* But princesses don’t care to walk 
in the fields,’’ continued the child; 
‘‘they like to be gay and have the 
gentlemen of the court hate each other 
because they love them. So the princess 
hardly noticed the shepherd who lived 
and died a lonely man and never stopped 
loving the princess or wishing they 
could have been comrades. That’s 
what Roger says he and I are. Isn’t 
that a pretty story and wasn't it nice of 























> . 
‘ Once upon a time ther 1s a Princess. 
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the shepherd to love the princess al- 
ways and never marry another lady ?”’ 

Miss Hartly’s lips smiled. ‘‘ Yes,” 
she replied, ‘‘ it is a pretty story, but 
you have told only part of it—theman’s 
side.’’ 

The girl paused and glanced at 
Roger, but his eyes were on the ground. 
‘‘TIt may be,’’ she paused again, to 
choose her words, ‘‘ that the princess 
did not care for the glitter and gayety 
of the court; perhaps she, too, pre- 
ferred the fields and a simple, sensible 
life. But princesses may not do as 
they like,’ the words were coming 
fast and vehemently now, ‘‘they are 
hedged about and—how do you know 
that though this princess danced at 
court,’’ the girl drew a quick breath as 
if bracing herself for something diffi- 
cult, ‘‘her heart was not with the 


shepherd all the while ?’’ 

This time it was Roger who looked 
up, but Miss Hartly’s head was bent. 
They had forgotten Winifred who, with 
a child’s wonderful wisdom, kept very 
still. 
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‘‘The princess would not have left 
the court to be the shepherd's wife,’’ 
declared Roger bitterly. 

The girl’s eyes looked straight into 
his. ‘‘ He could not be sure of that 
since he never told her that he loved 
her,’’ she said. ‘‘ It seems a pity, does 
it not,’’ here her glance fell, ‘* that she 
had to live all her life—without know- 
ing ?’’ 

Roger crossed to where Miss Hartly 
was and bent down so that he could 
look into her face. 

‘‘Ah, but he was so poor, not in 
money perhaps, but in everything else, 
beside her,’’ he exclaimed passionately. 
A hint of wondering gladness had crept 
into his voice. 

Miss Hartly smiled faintly. ‘‘ Per- 
haps he did not seem poor to her,’’ she 
said slowly: ‘‘ Perhaps to her he was— 
the richest man she had ever known.”’ 

If the sky and the sunshine and the 
river with its bordering of willows were 
beautiful before they were glorified now. 

‘““Evelyn,’’ Roger said softly when 
he had kissed her, ‘‘ Evelyn.”’ 








F Mr. N. C. Goodwin had cultivated 
I his natural gifts as insistently as 

Mr. Richard Mansfield has nursed 
his talents he might, in my opinion, 
now hold a position in America 
almost like that held by Henry Irving 
in England. For to few American 
actors was nature more kind in her his- 
trionic presents. The things that Mr. 
Goodwin has had to do in the theater and 
out of it he has always done with ease, 
except studying a part. That to him has 
never been a sinecure; but playing a 
part has never given him much con- 
cern, after a little inevitable nervousness 
on the first night of a new production. 
After the first nights, acting has been 
mere play to Mr. Goodwin. He never 
has to work hard to make his points, 
and perhaps his greatest attraction on 
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With portrait of N.C, Goodwin drawn from life by JOHN CECIL CLAY, 
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the stage has been his easy, natural 
method of acting. Indeed, if his work 
had not come so lightly to him, if he had 
been forced to cultivate those qualities 
which are essential to a great actor and 
which he lacks, he might to-day be doing 
a very different grade of work from the 
ephemeral serio-comic parts that make 
his greatest successes. 

If Mr. Goodwin in his ambition to 
play Shakespeare had been encouraged 
by the critics, the public would proba- 
bly have encouraged him too, and he 
might now be playing Richard /1/.. 
Jago or Shylock, or all three, instead of 
a cork-light comedy part in a theatric 
charlotte russe. Mr. Goodwin (to you 
who are inclined to lift your eyebrows) 
has played Richard, Shylock and Marc 
Antony, and I, one among many, liked 
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his Matthias in ‘‘The Bells’’ better 
than William E. Sheridan’s, and Sheri- 
dan’s better than Irving’s. The objec- 
tions to Mr. Goodwin’s Shy/ock seemed 
to be largely based on the fact that he, 
an actor of light comedies, had pre- 
sumed to play such a part. No matter 
if Lord Chumley had leaped at Hamlet, 
Jim Radburn had no right to move from 
‘In Mizzoura’’ to Venice. No mat- 
ter if Edmund Kean had played in one 
night Szr Giles Overreach, Abel Drug- 
ger, Othello (one act of each), sang a 
comic song, danced the tight rope, and 
met all comers with five (or more) ounce 
gloves. Nevertheless Nat Goodwin 
must not presume in these days to take 
liberties with the preconceived notions 
held in regard to him by that press and 
public which complacently watched Mr. 
Richard Mansfield drift unrebuked from 
the Weber and Fields’ part of Prince 
Karl to Richard, Shylock, Henry V. 
and ‘‘ Brootoose,’’ as Mr. Mansfield 


carefully terms his latest creation. 

Mr. Goodwin possesses much tragic 
power in that little body and powerful, 
well-shaped head of his. 


His recitation 
of ‘*The Uncle” will convince any- 
body of that. It won for him Lawrence 
Barrett’s regard an hour after Mr. Bar- 
rett had almost snubbed him many 
years ago. Mr. Booth, at a benefit, 
had introduced ‘‘ Goodie,’’ as he always 
affectionately addressed Mr. Goodwin, 
to Mr. Barrett, who gave Mr. Goodwin 
a reserved and haughty stare, and then 
a nod, and passed on to a box with Mr. 
Booth to see the rest of the perform- 
ance. Then Mr. Goodwin recited ‘‘ The 
Uncle,’’ and won more applause than 
all the rest of the performers at the ben- 
efit combined. And Mr. Barrett hurried 
to Mr. Goodwin's dressing-room to 
apologize for his rudeness. 

There are not many known actors of 
Mr. Goodwin’s age on the stage to-day 
with such a variety of leading parts in 
their records as he has essayed. The 
first piece that Mr. Goodwin ever played 
in was called ‘‘ Cruets,’’ at a theater in 
Concord, New Hamphire. He wrote 
most of it, rehearsed it, sold tickets, 
ushered, and played the star part, besides 
at intervals leading the orchestra from 
the stage. He really began his career 
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about thirty years ago in Boston, whence 
he soon moved to Chicago, as end man 
in Hooley’s Minstrels. ‘Then he went 
into the variety theaters, like the old 
Howard in Boston, and Tony Pastor’s 
in New York, with imitations of Booth, 
Barrett, Jefferson, Raymond, Mayo and 
McCullough and other famous stars. 
He was Booth as Hamlet and Richelieu, 
Barrett as Cassius, Jefferson as Kip, 
Raymond as Co/. Sellers, Mayoas David 
Crockett, McCullough as J ?rgznzus, 
Davenport as Yack Cade, and Edwin 
Adams as Enoch Arden, and he received 
$500 a week for his work. ‘These imi- 
tations, or rather impersonations and 
characterizations, were so fine and true 
that they won for him the friendship of 
every one of the men he imitated. 
Since that time Mr. Goodwin has 
acted the principal parts in some forty 
different plays, among them S/y/ock, 
the Gratedigger in ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ and 
Bottom in *‘ A Midsummer's Night’s 
Dream,’’ Szr Luctus O’ Trigger in ‘‘ The 
Rivals,’’ David Garrick, Gringoire in 
‘“The Royal Revenge,’’ Bunthorne in 
‘*Patience,’’ Nathan Hale,and the lead- 
ing vé/e in a number of modern com- 
edies, such as ‘‘ A Gilded Fool,’’ ‘‘ When 
We Were Twenty-one,”’ and ‘‘ The 
Cowboy and the Lady.’’ He has played 
these parts with a genial quality of 
humor, a naturalness and ease—it can 
hardly be called grace— of workmanship 
and an unaffectedness which has made 
him and his peculiarities deservedly pop- 
ular. A certain power of pathos and of 
the restrained expression of emotion, 
qualities as unexpected as they are strik- 
ing in his work, have made it possible 
for him to vary his effects in a way 
which greatly heightens the excellence 
of his characterizations and relieves 
them from a monotony that too often 
palls in the work of actors of this par- 
ticular kind. His chief faults are, or 
were, for he is growing wiser, that he 
will or would allow irrelevances to in- 
trude in his characterizations owing to 
his mirthful sense, which is ever at war 
with his tragic. And he once in a while 
was tempted to get out of the picture 
when he recognized friends in front and 
become N. C. Goodwin instead of the 
character he was there to present. 
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A man entirely without affectation, 
he is in many respects off the stage that 
which he is on ; intuitive, never stiff or 
stagey, with a penetrating voice of sym- 
pathetic quality and few gestures, but 
those few fluent and effective. And inthe 
same way it is equally true that he is at 
his best on the stage in those parts which 
approach nearest to him as he is when 
he leaves the theater. Next year he 
intends to try another Shakespearean 
role, that of Bottom in ‘‘ A Midsum- 
mer’s Night’s Dream,’ and the experi- 
ment should certainly be an interesting 
one. For his theatrical work the public 
has paid Mr. Goodwin in thirty years 
over a million dollars. He’s got about 
half of it. 

When we think of Jefferson we think 
not of the man himself but of Rip Van 
Winkle or Bob Acres, and the idea of 
Booth’s own personality is blotted out 
by the vision of Hamlet, Richelieu or 
Jago, but when we think of Mr. Good- 
win it is the man himself that rises in 
our minds, genially distinct and indi- 
vidual, and it is only as an afterthought 
that we name over the characters that 
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he played the best. He has not added 
any creation to our stage, he has not in- 
terpreted new life into any old character, 
but he has certainly amused and pleased 
us in a clean, hearty way for many years, 
and in his own line done as good, if not 
better, work than any actor of the day. 

Everybody knows how Mr. Goodwin 
looks, from the clear, blue, kindly eyes 
down and up. His personality is Amer- 
ican and thoroughly magnetic. There 
is no actor better liked by actors as man 
and actor; his faults are the faults of 
one who sometimes allows his heart to 
run away with his judgment. But here 
is what I thought of him six years ago, 
and what I think of him now 


Talent’s one thing. Talent’s cheap; 
Genius touches few ; 
But a spark of it is deep 
In the soul of you. 
You can make a note of that, 
Surely, Nat? 


Caused a million laughs or so 
In this world of ours, 
Made a tear or two to flow 
By your rarer powers. 
Many records worse than that— 
Aren't there, Nat? 











SYMPATHY 


A gentle, sym- 
pathetic child 

Is little Jennie 
Dart, 

And hernerbes are 
rudely shaken 

When she sees a 
Bleeding Heart. 
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THE CONVERSION OF THE «“H., H.” 


By S. C. 


66 ES, I remember the change in the 
‘H. H.’ line. I have reason to re- 
member it, and I think I can tell you 

pretty near all about the incidents that led up 

to the change.’’ 

The group around the fire-place settled into 
easier positions and gave a number of orders 
to the attendants. 

“There were just two of us—the kid and 
myself. We sneaked into the little lumber 
town just before train time, and hid till the 
train pulled in. Just as the bell rang and the 
conductor yelled ‘ All aboard |’ down the plat- 
form, we swung onto the ‘ blind baggage.’ It 
wasn’t the real ‘ blind baggage’ we had hoped 
for, but a regular baggage car with a door. 
The train was just beginning to hit up 
her pace a little when we heard the door 
open behind us. When we turned there 
loomed up behind us a man whom I took to 
be the giant with some circus, till I noticed 
the uniform. We climbed up and held onto 
the railing, while the conductor looked us over 
and politely remarked, ‘ Tickets, please.’ We 
worked our little story about having no 
money, hard luck, job at the other end, and 
so on, Then, with superb politeness, he ex- 
plained, ‘Very sorry, gentlemen, but the 
rules, you know, say I must put you off.’ 

“T pulled out a couple of chunks of coal 
from my pockets, and glancing toward the 
engine cab, said, ‘Here goes a gauge, then, 
I’m good for four out of five on gauges.’ 
‘ This is the fifth time,’ says he, ‘ and, besides, 
the fireman doesn’t like the muss in the cab.’ 
With that he grabs me by the arm and the 
other fellow, the little ’un, by the collar. 

Can you swim?’ growls he. ‘N-o-o,’ squeals 

the kid. ‘Then here’s a place to learn,’ and 

I saw the kid drop ker-plunk into the water 

over which we were rushing. I yelled and 

struck at the giant with my free arm, but he 
swung me down onto the lower step and I be- 
gan toshake. After a minute or so the big 
conductor yelled, ‘Here you are,’ but as he 

swung me off I grabbed his arm and got a 

brace against the side of the car with my foot. 

When I opened my eyes there lay the big 

conductor sprawled out beside the track, 

while the train was plugging along around a 

curve aquarter-mile away. As the fellow be- 

gan to move I shook myself together, and 
finding I was all there I reached over and an- 
nexed the Smith & Wesson I saw sticking 
out of his hip pocket. I had just got it when 
he rolled over, pulled his coat down from over 
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his head, dug a few bushels of mud and weeds 
out of his hair and eyes, and glared at me. 
I remarked casually, ‘ Now, if you’re all there 
we'll go back and find the body of the kid 
you drowned.’ ‘Drowned |’ he exclaimed. 
‘There ain’t enough water there to drown a 
kitten. It’s about three feet of mud, that’s 
all.” I shoved the gun at him and we started 
back just the same. 

“I was getting pretty dry about this time, 
for we’d hustled over one of those wood trails 
for a good bit before we’ got to the railroad, 
and we’d got kind o’ warmed up and our 
‘wrastle’’ wasn’t very cooling either. Pretty 
soon we came to a beautiful little spring in 
the edge of acut. I quite forgot I was guard- 
ing a man who had tried to murder the kid 
and me and I dropped on my knees to drink. 
I just got a taste when my head went ‘ splash’ 
down into the water and I felt the gun being 
pulled out of my hand. I came up standing, 
looking into the little end of a very business- 
like blue-steel affair with that same big giant 
at the other end of it. I quit being thirsty 
right then. I wasn’t tired either. I wasn’t 
anything that could be scared out of me. I 


“T quit being thirsty 


right then! 
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was just dirty. After a century or two, or 
what seemed like that, he said, ‘Now keep 
movin’. We'll go back and pull the kid out 
of the mud, and then we’ll goon to town and 
see what the constable can do for you fel- 
lows.’ We kept right on till we were in sight 
of the bridge where the kid had been 
dumped, and there we saw him drying ona 
rock pile fastasleep. I yelled and he grinned 
as he rubbed his eyes, and called out cheerily, 
‘I thought you’d come back for me, but I 
didn’t expect to see an armed escort.’ I 
turned around to look at the armed escort, and 
then I sat down on the ties and laughed till my 
sides ached. There on one side stood a big 
six-feet-twoer with a single brass button show- 
ing through the mud accumulated when 
he slid face downward through the edge 
of the swamp. On the other side stood a lit- 
tle slender boy, with mud-caked clothes and 
dried and rotten water-weeds all over his back. 
On top of his cap a water-lily leaf was cocked 
jauntily, and the sparse fuzz on his chin was 
stained with green scum. 

** «Go ahead,’ said the revolver man, and we 
marched on as briskly as we could toward the 
town. 

‘* We finally got to the town and were driven 
into the company store, where the constable 
acted as bookkeeper. The station agent came 
over from across the track and all the kids loose 
in town gathered to see the fun. The conductor 
turned us over to the constable on the charge 
of vagrancy, and I shuddered as I realized 
that that meant thirty days breaking stone at 
the county seat up the line. The operator 
came running across the track then with the 
despatch, ‘Train 306 arrived Maple without 
conductor. Investigate and report. Special 
left here 11:03.’ 

‘* After that all three of us adjourned to the 
pump. We had just got washed up and a lit- 
tle of the mud brushed off our clothes when 
up from the mill came the boss, together with 
the editor of the paper at the county seat. 
They finally got around to ask our names. I 
gave mine as James Watson, and the kid rolled 
off his as proudly as possible, ‘ Willibert Bair, 
Junior.’ I noticed the agent’s start at the 
name, but we were all startled just then by a 
whistle down the line. It was the special. 
Most of the others rushed out to the store 
platform, and the: we heard a gruff voice, as 
the train came to a full stop, ‘So, superin- 
tendent, this is the place where your conduc- 
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tors get lost, isit? Look forthe saloon. Not 
any? Well, I’ll be ——?’ Just then the con- 
ductor stepped up to them and addressed the 
superintendent, ‘ Mr. Clay, a couple of hoboes 
jumped the blind baggage. I dumped one 
and tried to dump the other, in the usual 
dumping grounds, but he threw me. They’re 
in the store there, ready to begin their thirty 
days on the stone-pile.’ 4 

***Very good, conductor, very good,’ came 
the rough voice (we heard the engineer of the 
special say president of the road) ; ‘we must 
keep up the reputation of the line as the 
Hoboes’ Hell. Now let’s see the husky hobo 
that could throw you.’ As the party pressed 
into the store door we sunk into our chairs 
and pulled our caps down over our eyes. Then 
the agent blurted out, ‘And the kid says his 
name is Willibert Blair, Junior.’ I saw the 
old president start, then he turned, ran us 
over with his eye, jerked the cap off the kid’s 
head, and then drawled, ‘ Billy—you—damned 
—little—rascal With that he gathered 
that precious young tramp into his arms and 
held out one hand to me over the kid's shoul- 
der. ‘Gentlemen,’ he burst out, ‘ this pirate 
with the peach-bloom whiskers is my son, and 
this other convict is my private secretary. 
They’re supposed to be camping over on the 
Eau Claire River. Constable, do you think you 
could let ’em off, just—this—once ? And now’ 
(gruffly), ‘Mr. Conductor, I don’t know your 
name, but I think you’ve been punching tick- 
ets long enough on this line’ (I saw the super- 
intendent go black at the word and the con- 
ductor go white. I didn’t know about the 
sick wife and the little children till later), 
‘S’pose you lay off till the first—full pay, of 
course—then report to me at Chicago. Now,’ 
turning to us to escape the thanks and the 
crowd’s cheers, ‘what in the devil do you 
mean by trying to hold up the road for passes 
this way?’ ‘Well,’ said the kid, ‘we knew 
your darned old road’s reputation as the Ho- 
boes’ Hell, so we thought we’d try it. We 
found out.’ ‘Say,’ the president turned to 
the superintendent, ‘ maybe we have been a 
little too strict, and you better ease up a little. 
You know another amateur hobo might 
come along some day.’ 

‘*A half-hour later, as we were bowling 
along through the county seat, the superin- 
tendent leaned over to me and said, as he 
pointed out the window, ‘That's it, there. 
That’s the stone-pile.’ ” 





AT EASTER-TIDE. 


By ROY FARRELL GREENE 


She stood before the glass, upon her head 
A milliner’s creation, rich and rare, 
Where full-blown, gay and gorgeous flowers 


Ss) 
A hat most lovely, planned for Easter wear. 


“Do you not think it stands a trifle high?” 
She asks her “dear old dad” in joyous thrill 
Of ecstacy. He answered with a sigh: 

“ Quite — high—um—judging by the 
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M* WALTER H. PAGE, whose picture 


we print below, is an example of the 
modern idea that the best equipped 
editor must be quite as much a man of affairs 
as a man of books. Formerly an editor was 
looked upon as a kind of fountain head of in- 
spiration, and from his sanctum a stream of 
id®as was supposed to flow to a thirsty and 
grateful public. To-day the oracular theory 
is passed. Aneditor gets his wisdom like the 
men about him, by mixing with the people of 
his generation, by 
rubbing his ideas 
against others, listen- 
ing where listening is 
worth while, and then 
drawing conclusions 
of hisown. Mr. Page, 
who is a Southerner 
by birth, and whose 


deepest interest is per- 
haps the intellectual 
and material develop- 


ment of the New 
South, has been suc- 
cessively and success- 
fully the editor of 
three prominent mag- 
azines. His best 
known work, ‘The 
Rebuilding of Old 
Commonwealths,’’ isa 
contribution of prac- 
tical importance to the 
social study of the 
present day. Just at 
the moment he comes 
before the public asa 
lecturer upon the new 
spirit of nationality in 
the United States, a 
good augury, which 
he has been among the very first to discern 
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Josiah M. Ward, the author of ‘Come With 
Me Into Babylon,’’ went West shortly after 
leaving school, and in his wanderings met 
Brigham Young. It chanced that on the day 
young Ward sent in his card to the Mormon 
president a very important conference was be- 
ing held—no less than to decide the manner 
of receiving President Grant, who was then 
on his way to Utah—and all the twelve apos- 
tles of the church were present with Mr. 


Walter H. Page. 


Young. The doorkeeper at first refused even 
to take in Mr. Ward’s card, but finally was 
prevailed upon to do so. To the surprise of 
both the word came to admit the visitor, and 
into the distinguished company of the thirteen 
heads of the church was the visitor ushered. 

Mr. Young lifted his heavy-lidded eye for 
a keen glance. The bishops were stiff and 
annoyed. They sat about the room and waited 
with visible impatience for the Gentile to 
make his little speech and retire. But it was 
the president who pro- 
crastinated. He ques- 
tioned the stranger 
closely about his 
schooling, parentage, 
business experience, 
and such other trivial 
matters that the man- 
ifestations of impa- 
tience on the part of 
the apostles passed the 
limit of politeness. 
Every now and then 
the leader lapsed into 
silence, and it seemed 
from his closed eyes 
that his mind wan- 
dered to other things. 
But when the visitor 
arose to go he was 
stopped by a new ques- 
tion. 

Finally Mr. Young 
said: ‘‘ Would you 
not like to settle here? 
You need not join our 
church unless you 
wish.’’ No, the young 
man must goon. He 
was bound for Califor- 
nia. ‘‘ I willset you up 
in business and become your partner if you will 
stay here,’’ was Young’s next speech. 

Then the president said : ‘‘ You have no idea 
why I take an interest in you, have you ?’’ No, 
the visitor could not guess. ‘‘ It’s your name,”’ 
explained Mr. Young. ‘‘ The best friend I ever 
had was named Ward. He was the friend of my 
youth. He was Jem Ward the prizefighter.”’ 

Again he fell into a reverie. The past ap- 
peared to him. Young Ward arose to go. 
‘** Come to me the day after to-morrow,”’ said 
the Mormon chief, giving him his hand. Mr. 
Ward, however, neglected the opportunity of 
seeing more of this wonderful man. 











THE CO-OPERATIVE NOVEL ASSOCIATION 
By CAROLYN WELLS 


OOD-MORNIN’, SIR. Yes, sir, this 
G ’er’s the buildin’ of the Co-operative 

Novel Association. Me? Oh, I’m the 
janitor. But I’llshow you aroundif you like. 
Oh, thank you, sir. Walk right in. Nobody’s 
here yet, and you can just as well see the 
place as ‘not. “How is it conducted? Oh, 
you're a stranger in these parts, are you? 

Well, you see, everybody used to write his 
own books; and some was good and some 
wasn’t. Only six of ’em, anyway, wasallowed 
to be best-sellin’, so all but those six authors, 
of course, was mad. 

Well, this kind o’ thing couldn’t go on for- 
ever. Here was nice ladylike authors, such 
as Mrs. Wharton and Henry James, sellin’ 
only a few books per year, while kids like 
Mamie Johnston an’ Bertie Runkle was 
takin’ up two of them six best-sellin’ places. 
So the publishers held a mass-meetin’ and de- 
cided that co-operative novel writin’ would 
be only fair play all round. Peter Ibbetson |! 
what a meetin’ that was! 

The biggest publishers bossed it, of course. 
The Sharpers and the Scribblers and the Last 
Century Co. they run it; but Rustle was at it, 
too, and Dodderin’ Mead, and Doublepage— 
oh, they was all there. 

Well, they confabulated all together, and 
they said what they wanted was the greatest 
goods of the greatest number, and co-opera- 
tion was the way to do it. 


‘* For you see, gentlemen,’’ says the chaig- 
man, I forget what his name was, but he was 
a big, fine-lookin’ man from one of those six 
best-sellin’ publishin’ houses—‘‘for you see, 
gentlemen, a co-operative novel is bound to 
be a superior book—”’ ‘ All our special edi- 
tions is bound to be superior books,’’ says one 
of Scribbler’s men, but the chairman paid 
no attention to him, an’ just went on :— 

‘‘-Is bound to be a superior book in every 
respect, and so it will be a best-seller. Andif 
all novels are co-operative, they will all be 
best-sellers, and, gentlemen, our fortunes is 
made.”’ 

‘If that’s so,” says a man from one of the 
big syndicates, ‘‘ let’s get to work on this co- 
operation scheme at once.”’ 

Well, sir, so they did, and here’s the way 
they went at it. 

‘*Whose novels contain the best heroes ?’’ 
says the chairman. 

*“Do you mean the best or the most popu- 
lar ?”’ asks somebody. 

‘“What a question !’’ cries the chairman, 
disgusted-like. ‘‘ You well know that, to a 
publisher, best and most popular are synono- 
mous terms.”’ 

Then several said Richard Harding Davis 
had the best heroes ; and anyway the illustra- 
tions in his books proved he always had the 
biggest ones, so he was chosen to do the he- 
roes. What, you don’t understand, sir? Why, 




















for every novel turned out by the association, 
Richard Harding Davis was to manufacture 
the hero and nothing else. That’s his little 
office, there, sir. He comes every morning 
at ten, and he brings his lunchin a pail, and he 
works till four every day, just on heroes. Of 
course, they're all alike—big, strapping ath- 
letes, eight feet high, with small heads and 
dress-up suits. Sometimes, though, they 
wears white flannels or ducks, and sometimes 
uniforms. But his man’s his man fora’ that. 
I could pick out a Davis hero if I met him in 
‘* Foxe’s Book of Martyrs.” 

Well, to goon. Then they says, ‘‘ Who'll 
do our heroines?’’ And after a lot of squab- 
bling they settled on Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
I think they decided on her mostly because 
she picks out such pretty names for her young 
ladies. 

‘* Next,” says the chairman, ‘‘ who'll do the 
villains ?”’ 

Miss Mary Johnston was chose for this, and 
they all agreed that no blood-thirstier or gorier 
villains could be devised than Miss Johnston's 
pen showed up. A secondary lady, sort of sou- 
brettish, you know, was thought necessary, 
and they put her in Anthony Hope’s hands. 
Well, I s’pose his Dollies and Peggies can’t be 
beat. 

“If we need any children,’ 
chairman. 

‘*J. M. Barrie’s your man,’ 
thusiastic admirer of Tommy. 

But as they all said Mr. Barrie is such a slow 
writer, his children would be grown up be- 
fore they got into print, so they finally took 
Kenneth Grahame instead, 


, 


began the 


’ 


sung out an en- 


‘*Now,” says the chairman, ‘‘ we must be 
careful abo ut the raiment of these characters. 
Men can’t dress characters, leastways not the 
lady characters or kids, so let's put it into 
capable hands.”’ 

They fussed over this a lot, but at last they 
gave over the whole millinery department to 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, Mrs. Gertrude 
Atherton, and Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

They're nice, intelligent ladies, and—my! 
the beautifnl costumes they do turn out ! 

‘*Now we must consider style,’’ says the 
chairman, and first off they all thought he 
meant fashions, but he didn't; he meant 
things like grammar and spelling, and yet not 
exactly those either. I don't know myself 
just what itis, but anyhow they said George 
Meredith and Henry James were the greatest 
stylists living. 

‘*Yes,’’ says the chairman, ‘‘and they’ll 
do for beginnings. They’re both great on be- 
ginnings, but we’ve got to have somebody 
later on in the book that'll make things hum. 
Some one just as great on style, you know, but 
different.”’ 

The others agreed to this, and they picked 
out Marie Corelliand Mary MacLane, whoare 
considered awfully stylish. 

Then for realism in general they took W. 
D. Howells, but for special realistic occur- 
rences they chose others—like Mary Adams 
for tearsand kisses, and Hall Caine for sad and 
gloomy bits. 

A lot of local color artists were engaged ; 
Mary Wilkins for pastoral views, Winston 
Churchill for historic scenes, James Lane Allen 
for woodsy places, Booth Tarkington for 
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Western sketches, and lots of others who 
could do specialty acts with their pens. 

All animals were put in charge of Mr. 
Ernest-Thompseton, or whatever his name is 
now, and Bliss Carman was engaged for poetry 
quotations. 

‘*Next,’”’ says the chairman, after all these 
authors were settled, ‘‘ we must get some- 
body to put the book togetherand get it ready 
for the press.’’ 

This was easy, for everybody admitted that 
F. Marion Crawford held the record for speed 
in that direction, and so it was given into his 
hands, and he promised to deliver books to the 
printers taster than the people could possibly 
read them. 

‘* As to the titles,’’ said the chairman next, 
‘*they must be left to a choosing committee. 
You see, fashions change so in titles. Just 
now everything must be a possessive, as * The 
Cantankerousness of Gwendolyn Gladys,’ or 
‘The Readjustment of Roger Carnarvon.’ A 
few years ago the fashionable title was merely 
the name of the heroine or hero, and again it 
had to be something red. We want a com- 
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mittee for this of wide-awake, alert, up-to- 
date authors, who know enough to discern 
the commercial value of literary details.”’ 

Then they formed this committee of Ed- 
ward Bok, Charles M. Sheldon and Elbert 
Hubbard. 

‘* All is now attended to,’’ said the chair- 
man, ‘‘ except that I think it would be wise 
to select an author’s name by which to sell our 
books. I notice some books without any 
merit sell if they are signed by certain great 
and good names.”’ 

‘*Yes,’”? said a syndicate man, ‘in book- 
selling a good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches. And, of course, there is but one 
name under which a book would sell by thou- 
sands, = irrespective of what was in it.’’ 

‘* And that name ?”’ said the chairman. 

‘* Rudyard Kipling,’’ was the reply. 

This was adopted as a pen-name for the great 
works of the co-operative association, and it 
is now needless to tell you, sir, that the plan 
works successfully, and in the offices of this 
great building, during each day’s working 
hours, many hands make light literature. 





‘‘Gertrude of Caribou’’ is the title of a 
novel having to do with the ice crushers 
of Northumberland Strait and the region near 
Prince Edward Island. Mingled with impres- 
sions of the wonderful silence and the resist- 
less power of the ice of the 


It seems that Prince Bismarck himself ex- 
pressed a desire that his correspondence with 
the Emperor William I. re be published, 
as he thought these letters show better than 
can be done in any other way the unique rela- 
tionship that existed hetween 





north are descriptions of the 
stirring deeds of men and 
women of this region of pure 
air. 

The heroine is one of those 
intrepid yachtswomen whose 
motto is ‘win or drive her 
under,’ and her daring han- 
dling of a 21-footer in a race 
sailed in a gale is one of the 
most remarkable episodes in 
this tale of a remarkable girl 
of Nova Scotia. A horse- 
woman of courage and skill, 
a ski runner able to go at the 
rate of forty miles an hour 
and to make a leap of fifty 
feet, a canoeist who laughs 
as she creeps upon a half de- 
cayed log after an overturn 
in the rapids, Gertrude Mac- 
Michael is certainly a novelty 
in fiction. 








him and his august master. 

Bismarck left instructions 
also that the most characteris- 
tic of the Emperor William’s 
letters should be repro- 
duced in facsimile, and the 
American edition of the cor- 
respondence, soon to be pub- 
lished, will contain one of 
these and one showing the 
great chancellor’s own strik- 
ing handwriting. 


So 


George S. Wasson, whose 
portrait appears on the oppo- 
site page, is a new writer of 
sea stories, and especially of 
tales of that part of the sea 
which touches the New Eng- 
land coast, who has just pub- 
lished his first book, ‘‘Cap’n 
Simeon’s Store.’’He gathered 








W. Albert Hickman, the 
author of the novel, has ar- 
ranged with its publishers for some unusual 
illustrations taken largely from actual photo- 
graphs of the ice-crushers in their winter 
work. The sacrifice of the ‘‘Shannon’’ to 
the mighty forces of the northern ice-packs 
plays a leading part in the drama of love and 
heroism presented by this forceful young au- 
thorin ‘‘ Gertrude of Caribou.” 


An ice-crusher, 


the material for these stories 
while sailing along the New 
England coast in a small boat, built chiefly 
by himself, ostensibly for the purpose of 
sketching, for Mr. Wasson studied art for sev- 
eral years in Germany and elsewhere. His 
knowledge and love of the sea is partly inher- 
ited, for seafaring has been a tradition in his 
family. His own grandfather was a ship builder 
and several of his uncles were sea captains, 























A. E. W. Ma- 
son, whose nov- 
el, ‘‘ Miranda of 
the Balcony,” 
has become par- 
ticularly well 
known in 
this country 
through the 
dramatization 
of it which Mrs. 
Fiske played 
last year, has 
written another 
novel called 
“The Four 
Feathers.’’ This 
is a story on the general lines Mr. Mason has 
followed i in the past, a mixture of love and 
adventure, romance and fighting, with the 
scene this time placed in the Soudan war. 
Novelists who continue to write stories of the 
same general character are apt to grow less 
interesting and less capable of arousing the 
reader’s enthusiasm with each succeeding 
book. Mr. Mason is a notable exception to 
this rule, and grows steadily more rather than 
less able to hold our interest. 





A. E. W. Mason. 
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H. G. Wells, whose glimpses into the future 
have been so entertaining, is confident that we 
are on the eve of an era of aerial rapid transit. 
The possibilities of this, and the entire narra- 
tive of aerial navigation, are to be fully dis- 
cussed in a volume entitled ‘‘ Travels in 
Space,’ with an introduction by Sir Hiram 
Maxim. 

The story of the achievements and inven- 
tions in this fascinating department of mod- 
ertr science is told with all its humor, daring 
and tragedy, and is as interesting as a romantic 
novel, 

There have been numerous treatises on parts 
of the subject, but never until now has there 
been a single one to present to the ordinary 
reader as well as to him technically interested 
in the matter an adequate narration of every- 
thing that has been dene in the field of aerial 
locomotion. 

The illustrations are to be profuse and will 
cover numerous devices, from those of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci to those of Santos-Dumont. 

As Maxim says, pub- 
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David Belasco, whose Du Barry has been one 
of the greatest of modern stage successes, 
gives extraordinary attention to detail. 

‘* The Darling of the Gods,’’ the work of Mr. 
Belasco and John Luther Long, which has 
been produced with success in New York, was 
first played in Washington and Baltimore for 
several weeks. The company were carefully 
rehearsed before the first production and 
steadily afterit. They reached New York on 
Sunday and were to give a performance the 
following Wednesday night. Monday was 
spent in rehearsal, and on Tuesday night the 
company were called to the theater at eight 
o’clock. At nine they began their last re- 
hearsal, and it was not finished until half-past 
seven Wednesday morning. 

Mr. Belasco went home, but at noon he was 
at the theater again. He spent the rest of the 
day there, and did not leave until two o’clock 
the next morn- 


ing. 
Mr. Long, Mr. 
Belasco’s_col- 


laborator, is 
also a man of 
patience. Near- 
ly two yearsago 
Mr. Belasco 
told the writer 
that Mr. Long 
had submitted a 
story to him 
with the sug- 
gestion that 
they collaborate 
ona play. He 
told Mr. Long 
that he would 
be busy for a year, but that if he would wait 
they would then doit and make a success of 
it. Mr. Long said he would wait, and now he 
has his reward. 





George S. Wasson. 
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Much of the mystery and romance of Agnes 
and Egerton Castle’s new novel, ‘‘ The Star 
Dreamer,’ center around a garden of simples 
whose gateway is represented in the frontis- 
piece of the book. 

In characteristic ‘‘ Introductory ’’ Mr. Cas- 
tle writes as follows relative to the subject of 
the frontispiece :— 

‘*An ancient gateway, looking as though it 
were closed forever; 





lic opinion has now 
changed so that an in- 
ventor of serious stand- 
ing can experiment as 
much as he chooses on 
flying machines without 
being regarded either as 
a crank or a charlatan, 
and in his opinion every- 
thing is working in the 
direction of an early so- 
lution of the great prob- 
lem. How early this so- 
lution will be, it is im- 








with its carved stone 
pillar bramble-grown, 
its scrolled ironwork 
yielded to silence and 
immobility, to crum- 
bling rust—and through 
the bars the wild, im- 
prisoned garden... .” 
The haunting of the 
locked door of the con- 
demned apartment ina 
house of life and pros- 
perity, how unfailingly 








possible even to guess. 





One of the earliest of flying machines. tic 


Ft appeals to the roman- 
Yet, 


bre |! more 
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suggestive still, in the heart of 
a rich and trim estate, is the 
forbidden garden jealously 
walled, sternly abandoned, 
weed-invaded, falling (and 
seemingly conscious of its own 
doom) into a rank desolation. 
The hidden room is enigmatic 
enough, but how stirring to the 
fancy this peep of condemned 
ground, descried through bars 
of such graceful design as 
could only have been once con- 
ceived for the portals of a gar- 
den of delight! Thus stands, 
in the midst of the nurtured 
pleasaunces of Bindon-Chev- 
eral, the curvetting iron gate 
leading to the close known on 
the estate as the Garden of 
Herbs—a place of mystery al- 
ways, as reported by tradition; and, by the 
legend touching certain events in the life of 
one of its owners, a place of somewhat sinister 
repute. Even in the eyes of the casual visitor 
it has all the air of 
Some complaining, dim retreat 
For fear and melancholy meet. 
And in truth (being fain to pursue the quota- 
tion further), 
I blame them not 


Whose fancy in this lonely spot 
Was moved. 
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A very brilliant and interesting series of let- 
ters, by Wilbur J. Chamberlin, who, until his 
death, was a correspondent on the New York 
Sun, will soon be published under the title of 
‘Ordered to China.” Mr. Chamberlin was 
sent to China as a correspondent at the time 
of the Boxer troubles there, and went to Pekin 
with the allied armies. His letters are all ad- 
dressed to his wife, and are described by a 
critic as ‘‘ human documents sure to be highly 
interesting to the general reader as well as to 
the more discriminating part of the public 
that can appreciate a revelation, amid circum- 
stances of remarkable and unique interest, of 
a character far out of 





The Gate of the Garden of Herbs. 
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chapters on amusing subjects, 
such as the ship that was the 
cockroach heaven, the man of 
whom there was the more the 
more he was eaten by ants, and 
a dozen others of the same 
sort that are only half praised 
by calling them better than the 
best stories in ‘‘ David Harum,”’ 

There is also a pathetic side 
to the publication; as Mr. 
Chamberlin, like Mr. Julian 
Ralph, whose death was re- 
cently announced, contracted 
a fatal disease while on duty 
and died shortly after his re- 
turn from China. 
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Robert S. Hichens, the au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Green Carnation”’ 
and ‘‘ Flames,’’ has arrived at the honor of 
caricature at the hands of a famous cartoon- 
ist. Mr. Hichens’ new novel, ‘‘ Felix,’’ is a 
story based on morphinism. ‘ Felix” is the 
type of the son of an indulgent mother who, 
through thoughtlessness more than through 
lack of affection, is constant- 
ly wounding his sensitive par- 
ent and is grossly neglecting 
her. 

He feels himself to have 
gained a full knowledge of 
the world; but his self-suffi- 
ciency is rudely shocked and 
his illusions are dispelled as 
a result of a series of aston- 
ishing experiences based 
largely on the prevalence of 
the morphine habit in the 
smart set of London and 
Paris. The grotesque, pathetic, and at times 
tragic manifestations of the influence of the 
baneful drug are introduced in the tale of the 
social career of Felix in a way that arouses a 
keen if somewhat morbid interest, and Mr. 
Hichens has displayed in the book a remarka- 
ble knowledge, not only of certain phases of 
social life in Paris and London, but of char- 
acteristic incidents in the downward career of 
the morphine eater. 
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R. S. Hichens. 





the common.”’ 

There is about them 
a convincing and re- 
freshing frankness 
and truth, and their 
publication is likely 
to excite a good many 
criticisms from mis- 
sionaries, Germans 
and Englishmen; but 
this is not likely to 
hurt the book, al- 
though it may create 
an international sen- 
sation. 

The vein of humor 
running through it is 
remarkable, and there 
are some delightfu) 





Three newspaper correspondents in Pekin. 
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The newly awakened 
fad for gardens, for- 
mal and informal, has 
resulted in a perfect 
deluge of garden 
books. One publisher 
alone has brought out 
six volumes of this 
kind in the last few 
months. There is 
a book now for every 
phase of the subject, 
from window gerani- 
ums to orchids, and 
from kitchen gardens 
to world’s fairs. 
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